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"Making  American  Space  Policy  (1)  The  Establishment  of  MASA" 
is  a  working  document  prepared  in  the  course  of  research  concerning 
the  public  policy  processes  for  United  States  apace  activities*  an 
area  of  inquiry  within  the  general  School  of  Industrial  Management 
Organization  Research  Project  (NASA)f  Organized  in  the  form  of  an 
extended  case,  it  differs  from  the  usual  case  study,  in  its  length, 
the  number  of  sequential  decisions  analyzed,  and  the  emphasis  placed 
on  policy  positions  and  objectives  of  institutions  and  agencies 
rather  than  personalities..  It  is  also  structured  on  the  basis  of  an 
explicit  rather  than  implicit  model  of  political  behavior.   It  is 
designed  as  a  base  document  from  which  short  analytical  papers « 
abbreviated  cases,  and  sumraary  documents  may  be  extracted. 

Most  important  of  all,  it  is  the  first  of  a  cluster  of  cases 
exploring  certain  major  policy  decisions  of  NASA,  designed  to  exaniine 
the  policy  process  over  a  period  of  time  and  to  identify  the  principal 
parties  at  interest  involved,.  The  long  run  objective  of  these 
inquiries  is  to  indicate  the  significance  and  consequences  of  the 
public  management  of  the  national  space  program  as  distinguished 
from  the  properties  of  private  industrial  management  in  analogous 
undertakings «  Thus,  the  substance  of  the  case  is  expected  to  find 
its  way  ultiniately  into  a  more  generalized  analysis  of  NASA. 

Miss  Bok  and  I  will  welcome  comments  both  as  to  the  material  and 
analysis  contained  in  this  document  and  as  to  the  broader  research 
project  of  which  it  is  a  part^  We  would  especially  appreciate  calling 
our  attention  to  any  errors  in  fact  concerning  specific  historical 
events  or  participant  positions  and  any  additional  information  which 
ladght  modify  the  evaluations  and  conclusions^  Further  cases  will  be 
forthcoming  throughout  the  year. 


Robert  C.  Wood 

Professor  of  Political  Science 
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"THE  BIRTH  OF  NASA" 
IHTRODUCTIOM 

Most  Americans  engagecl  in  the  Research  and  Development  activities  concerned 
with  outer  apace  work  under  public  a\ispicas«  Professionally  they  may  be  members 
of  university  staffs  or  employees  of  private  industry,  but  their  particular 
pi'ojects  are  almost  always  publiclj''  authorized  and  publicly  suppor-tedo  Since 
October  1,  I958  the  overall  direction  of  the  American  space  effort  has  been 
lodged  in  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Agency,  an  independent  civilian 
agency  within  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Federal  Government.  Bhat  agency, 
directed  by  a  single  administrator  responsible  to  the  President,  is  provided 
in  the  fiscal  year  1963  with  3^  billion  dollars  for  the  formal  legal  purpose 
of  seeking  "the  solution  of  problems  of  fli^t  within  and  outside  the  earth  "s 
atmosphere  and  problems  for  the  development,  testing  and  operation  for  research 
purposes  of  aircraft,  missiles,  eafcellites  and  other  space  vehicles." 

The  object  of  this  case  is  to  explain  why  such  organizational  and  financial 
arrangements  exist.  Why  is  the  space  program  a  public  endeavor?  Why  is  it 
directed  by  a  civilian  rather  than  a  military  agency?  V3hy  is  that  agency  i-nder 
a  single  executive?  Why  is  it  financially  supported  at  such  a  scale  and  with 

so  few  Congressional  or  budgetary  constraints  as  to  place  it  presently  in  a 

compared  to  ^ 

unique  position   /      other  publicly  supported  enterprises.' 

There  is,  of  course,  a  quick  and  apparently  common  sense  answer  to  these 

questions.  The  launching  of  the  first  Soviet  satellite  on  October  k,   1957 

represented  a  Russian  achievement  in  particular  scientific  and  engineering  fields 

\diich"*dranfflitieally  surpassed  that  of  the  United  States.  The  American  public  and 

American  political  leaders  viewed  this  achievement  as  signalling  a  dangerous 

and  adverse  shift  in  the  balance  of  military  power  between  the  two  nations. 

In  the  interests  of  national  security,  they  made  a  reallocation  of  national 
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resourcea  to  redress  'the  balance.  Since  previovis  space  Reseorcii  and  Development 
activities  had  been  carried  out  by  combined  prlv^tf?  and  military  efforts  and 
found  vantiag,  new  organizational  atsnicturea  were  devised o  These  cbaagee  in 
resource  al3,ocatlon  and  management,  it  van  expected,  wd_--1(2  enable  the  Unlt,ed  States 
to  e^ibit  in  the  near  future  technological  superiority  In  the  space  field. 

Yet  on  closer  examination  the  common  sense  answer  is  not  very  satisfactory. 
It  fails,  first,  on  the  grounds  of  precision  and  specificity*  It  does  not 
account  for  the  initial  failure  of  the  nation  --  as  a  nation  —  to  anticipate 
SputnJi  I.  It  does  not  differentiate  aaaong  those  segments  of  the  public  and 
those  political  leaders  vho  responded  with  great  intensity  and  great  concern 
and  those  -vmich  did  not.  It  does  not  explain  why,   among  several  organitaliional 
alternative  J  and  several  possible  levels  of  support? particular  choices  were 
mndQc     It  establishes  no  basis  for  estimating  the  probabilities  that  present 
arrangeffifints  and  the  present  program  will  enable  America  to  be  first  la  space. 

Second,  the  common  sense  answer  does  not  llliiminate  the  process  by  which 
the  transfoitnation  of  our  cpece  effort  from  a  small  pri^/ately  oriented  one  to 
a  large  publicly  oriented  one  took  place  Its  gross  characterizations  of 
public  alarm  and  official  response  does  not  describe  how  our  political  system 
functions  in  resolving  an  issue  of  this  nsgnitude;  ^Ast  considerations  moti- 
vated influential  persons  and  groups  within  the  systemj  or  vihat   actions  they 
took  -{rith  lAat  results  to  account  for  the  successive  decisions  which  in  the 
sj^ce  of  one  year  led  to  the  establishment  of  NASA«  Thus,  the  short  answer 
neither  identifies  the  prime  components  of  the  system  and  their  interaction 
D.or  makes  clear  i^at  vinit  of  political  Influence  is  in  fact  responsible  for  the 
present  particular  pattern  and  scale  of  operations .  Yet  knowledge  of  these 


factors  is  essential  if  we  are  to  distinguish  between  the  consequences  of  piiblic 

and  private  manageEoent  of  the  space  effort,  account  for  the  objectives  and 

the 
character  oft  present  progitjsaj  and  arrive  at  conclusions  as  to  how  It  mi^t 

be  directed  for  more  efficient  achieveiaent  of  certain  goals  in  the  future. 

To  achieve  greater  precision  and  more  explanatory  value^  the%  the  caee 
selects  and  organizes  facts  according  to  a  conteniporary  njodel  ot      how  poli- 
tical influence  is  distributed  and  applied  in  national  politics.  The  success 
of  the  Soviet  launching  is  treated  as  generating  a  conflict  (or  issue)  within 
the  national  political  system.  More  accurately,  it  esgpaoded  the  scope  and 
intensity  of  a  conflict  which  had  been  previously  confined  to  relatively  fey 
activists  within  the  system  and  irtiich  had  been  teniporarily  resolved  by  the 
decisions  of  the  most  influential  acong  them.  Sow,  other  activists  with 

different  motivations,  different  political  resources,  different  intensities  of 

and 
interest  and  operating  under  different  infornBtional/ structural  constraints 

were  engaged.  Altboixgh  all  the  activists  could  be  said  to  be  motivated  by 
conanon  considerations  of  national  security,  their  perception  of  that  goal, 
iiheir  place  within  the  system,  and  the  ijrspact  of  the  conflict  upon  their  politi- 
cal resources,  established  a  second  order  of  objectives  which  differentiated 
orcong  their  preferences  of  i>ossibie  solutions  to  the  conflict. 

In  a  new  and  larger  structural  context,  the  activists  devised  ffferatggies 


by  *ihich  they  sought  to  have^^ei£_preferences  for  successive  policy  cb-^'-^^^ 
prevail.  To  assure  the  success  of  tljei.r  strategies,  they  sought  to  make 


coalitiopo^yith  other  activists  py  discovering  identities  of  interest,  by 
O'persuasion;-^  bargaining,  or  b^H^he  exercise  of  superior  formal  authority  (coercion). 
The  successes  and  failures  of  respective  activists  in  carrying  out  their  strategies 
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ohrougji  acqiiiring  a  preponderance  of  influx      suited  in  a  new  comljination 
of  participents  vbo  determined  the  character  of  the  space  program, 

Obvlcnisly,  an  analysis  which  screens  data  by  these  criteria  does  not 
identify  all  the  relevant  forces  vhich  help  account  for  the  structure  and 
magnitude  of  our  space  effort.  Neither  does  it  eadiaustlvely  characterize  the 
properties  of  the  forces  which  it  chooses  to  emphasize.  Highly  relevant  traits 
of  personality,  undocun>ented  or  undisclosed  actions  of  najor  participants, 
vmconscioufl  motivations  probably  escape  detection.  Conteinporary  cas<  studies 
ore  not  hi8tory«  Taken  together,  however,  with  a  cluster  of  other  cases  of 
major  space  decisions,  this  case  does  suggest  the  structiore  of  political  power  - 
the  mix   of  political  iufluentials  --  %rtiich  directs  the  nation's  greatest  tech- 
nological venture »  Recognition  of  this  elite  and  its  probable  behavior  Is  a 
prerequisite  for  those  vho  would  alter  the  substance,  magnitude,  or  operation 
of  the  present  program.  It  is  basic  to  xinders tending  the  chaaracteristics, 
capabilities,  and  limitations  of  public  management  of  the  space  enterprise. 


CHAPTER  I:  SPACE  BEPCBE  SPWHiflK 

The  technological  success  of  Spu'.aik  I  surprised  most  American  cit.izens  and 
the  political  reaction  vbiich  folJ.owed  C9xig^.t  many  Aioaerioan  political  leaders 
unaware^  Yet  not  every  segicent  of  the  public  nor  every  public  official  bed  failed 
to  anticipate  the  Soviet  accomplishioent  or  its  political  repercussions.  Hiere  Tma 
9  United  States  space  program  in  being  prior  to  October  k,   1957-  But  it  was  an 
effort  Kith  which  few  citizens  were  familiar,  with  limited  support,  by  figures  of 
national  prominence,  and  carried  forwai-d  in  the  lower  echelons  of  the  national 


bureaucraeyu  Those  vho  anticipated  that  the  launching  of  an  earth  satellite  would 
be  a  political  event  of  first  magnitude  lacked  the  resovirces^  nsotivations  or 
skills  to  arouse  the  nation  or  jcerauade  its  leaders  to  take  actj.on. 

The  origins  of  the  American  program  were  in  defense  establishinent .  In  19^'^ 


the  Department  of  the  Navy  recoam^nded  to  the  Research  and  Development  Board  of 

the  Department  of  Defense  that  a  project  to  place  a  small  satellite  in  orbit  around 

the  earth  be  initiated.  The  Conmittee  on  Guided  Missilea  of /the  Board  rejected 

the  proposal  as  "not  having  sufficient  military  requirenseirt /" 

There  the  matter  rested  until  195^^  when  a  confluence  of  interests  from  within 

the  DOC  and  a  portion  of  the  scientific  community  then  engaged  in  planning  the 
International  Geophysical  Year 
_y  occvirred o  As  to  the  first,  in  September  of  that  year,  Dr.  Wemher  von  Braun  of 

the  Army  Ballistic  Missile  Agency  published  a  classified  paper,  "The  Ittniraum 

Satellite  Vehicle  Based  upon  Coniponents  Available  from  Missile  Developments  of 

^'  2 
the  Army  Ordnance  Corps .   After  discussions  within  the  Ordnance  Co3rp8  and  with 

civilian  scientists.,  von  Braun  made  his  first  efforts  to  inittetethe  project  o 

In  December,  a  joint  voluntary  Group  of  the  Army  and  Navj'  undertook  design  planning 

and  cbristeEed  their  effort  Project  Orbiter. 

So  far  as  the  civilian  eclentists  were  concerned,  their  interest  in  a  satellite 
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project   deri-yed  froia  Aiiierica''s  foj-tbccnai'ng  T)»5rticiT)Stlon  In  the  luteiBatlonal 


Geoptiyslcai  Year,  Ibis  uadertaking  -  'duxca  '^Ai::   lo   iasc  ixom  jou^v  i^  1957 
until  Deceniber  31,  1958  -  was  the  third  such  investi^tioa  of  geophysical 
pheaomena  by  the  international  scientific  community.  Under  the  Esponsorshlp  of 
the  International  Council  of  Scientific  Unions,  sixty-six  nations  participated 
in  a  coordinated  world-vide  program  constructed  from  various  proposals  sut)~ 
mltted  by  individual  nations  and  acdifled  through  periodic  tneetings  of  the 
Comite  Special  de  I'Annee  Geoj^ysique  Internationale  (CSAGI)^  Among  the 
proposals  considered  by  the  CSAGI  in  1953  and  195'^  was  the  launching  of  orbital 
satellites o  In  1955  the  American  National  Academy  of  Sciences  -National  Research 
Council,  and  the  Soviet  Acadeoy  of  Sciences,  respecti^/eriy,  agreed  to  present  the 
satellite  projects  to  their  governments c 

In  the  Spring  of  1955  the  National  Security  Council  reviewed  this  pr«^osalj, 
decided  favorably,  and  directed  the  Department  of  Defense  "to  develop  the 
capability  of  laxmching  a  small  scientific  satellite  by  1958  under  the  auspices 
of  the  IGYc"  The  NSC  instructed  the  DOD  to  review  variovis  satsllite  plans 
and  to  recommend  an  equ.ipment  program  and  operating  structiure  by  August  i . 
Within  the  DOD,  the  responsibility  for  coordinating  the  develapment  program 
for  the  satellite  launching  was  vested  in  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense.  Research 
and  Deveiopment,  Donald  A.  QuarleSo  To  advise  him  in  the  selection  of  a  -cechniGBl 
program,  Quarles  selected  a  Special  Capabilities  Advisory  GroxH)  of  civilian 
scientists,  chaired  by  Dr..  Homer  Jo  Stewart,  professor  of  Ph;^ic6  at  UCLA.  3toe 
Committee  reviewed  the  Joint  Arngr-Wavy  Project  Orbiter,  an  Air  Force  proposal, 
and  a  sepai-ate  Navy  plan,  It  finally  selected  the  Navy's  Project  Vanguard  because 
"it  TDromised  to  carry  the  largest  payload  with  the  smellest  and  lifffcte?t  rocket  ^^_^ 
vehicle/'   thus  best  fulfilling  the  scientific  commiMnients  of  fche  xui  jj;  ^.p^.«dl  and, 
incidentally,  offering  the  "biggest  ball  for  a  buck„" 


Thp  r!p?-'^       i  net  unsnteoup ,   ~ 
Queries  as  the  Assisfcaufc  Secrcft^ry  foi-  Beaearcii  ancl  Ite-velopisc:, 
DTo  William  Pickering  from  the  Jet  Propuision  Labors      rofch  favored 
Orbitero  Their  major  concern  was  thst  t.h«  Waw  p-roi-.'^ial  requiring  "'t;io  i^s--- 
ment  of  a  b''"'3nd  nev  three-stage  rociiet,  viaei'sas  \bh&  Lrwf)   proposal  ^^'os  basca 
essentially  on  a  oombination  of  existing  and  available  rocketry^  '•   Despite 
this  minority  viewj  the  decision  vas   upheld  by  the  Becearch  and  DeveXopnient 
Policy  Council,  over  Array  opposition^  and  was  authorized  by  the  Deputy  Bo- 
ot Defense  on  September  9>  1955 • 

Two  preroises  on  which  the  Vanguard  decision  was  based  dominated  the  AiEejv?'-^  ■ 
space  effort  until  the  launching  of  Sputnik.  -First,  the  satellite  program  was 
divorced  from  the  development  of  military  missile  rocketry,.  The  National, 
Security  Council,  prior  to  directing  the  DGD  to  develop  a  satellite  project, 
had  ruled  that  the  program  was  in  no  xmy  to  impede  the  ballistic  missile  program o 
Thus  the  Stewart  ComjEit-tee  was  required  to  "consider... the  iiapact  of  the  rec- 
onaaended  program  on  weapons  davelopment  projects,  "  vith  the  implication.  --■^'■ 
no  resources,  develofiment  work,  or  a^7ailable  hardware  vere  to  be  diverted 
on-going  missile  projects.'  Since  the  Army  proposal  included  the  Bedstone 
missile  as  a  basis  for  s  four-stage  lauiichicg  vehicle,  it  v&s  ndi   accept'^"? 
lest  tie  satellite  program  coajpete  for  "diversion  of  Redstone  engines  ini;ended  fc? 
weapons."   The  Air  Force  prppcsal,  based  on  ICBM  motors  vas  likewise  rejected 
because  of  both  uncertainties  about  the  availability  of  ICBM  hardware  in  the 
IGY  and  fears  that  in  any  event,  the  weapon  development  program  might  be  delayed 
as  a  result  of  combining  it  with  a  scientific  satellite  program. 

Second,  the  satellite  program  was  viewed  by  top  leaders  in  the  Adai- ' 
and  the  TiOTi  as  a  pmely_scientific  endeavor.  Thus  the  Navy  pi'oposal  was  chosen 
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because  it  vas  deercsd  to  be  the   most  appropriate  for  the  scientific  cb.lectlvee 
of  the  IGY.  The  Haval  Recearch  Laborators''^  a  basic  and  appxied  research  orgaa- 
ization^  vas  given  operational  responsibility  for  the  pro;)ect.  It  had  done 
much  research  in  upper  atmospheric  probing  with  its  Viking  rocket,  and  the 
Vanguard  xjas  to  be  based  upon  this  purely  research  vehicle.  The  Laboratory 
was  ordered  to  cocqperate  with  the  National  Science  Foundation  in  designing 
the  scientific  payload  and  these  two  agencies  were  to  be  tinder  the  overall 
direction  of  the  National  Acadeioy  of  Sciences.  Organized  in  this  way,  the 
Vanguard  project  Wv?uld  not  interfere  with  hi^er  priority  ballistic  mi.ssile 
programs  of  -yie.  pOP. . 

In  effect  then,  although  the  Stewart  Coaanittee  had  emphasized  the  propa- 
ganda  value  of  launching  the  first  earth  satellite  ,  their  decision  institu- 
tionalizing the  separation  of  the  scientific  mission  from  development  of 
military  hardware  relegated  the  Vanguard  progi'am  to  lew  priority  status  within 
the  DOD.  Dto  John  P„  Hagen,  director  of  the  Vanguard  Project  in  the  Naval 
Penearch  Laboratory,  found  that  his  requests  for  top  priority  transmitted 
through  rjevy  channels  to  the  DOD  were  "not  granted  in  the  form' in  which  (he) 
asked  for  them.,'''^  On  April  2,  1956,  the  Kavy  requested  that  the  Vanguard  be 
included  in  the  "S"  category  of  the  Master  Urgency  L:lst  of  the  DOD,  the 
Department "s  highest  priority  category  for  urgent  military  items  such  as 
ballistic  missiles o  On  May  29,  the  DOD  directed,  instead,  its  inclusion  as 

Item  #1  in  Category  "1",  outranked  by  the  items  in  Category  ^'S".   Hagen  made 

~~"  this 
a  subsequent  request  for  Category  "S"  status  in  October,  1957^  but/ was  approved 

10 
only  on  November  7,  four  days  after  the  launching  of  Sput-nik  II.    Further- 
more, the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  funded  the  project  from  its 
emergency  fund,  with  frequent  delays  end  penurious  c  v?:vsljfrt  until  August,  1957f 


11 

when  CongresB  appropriated  3'^-^   iiUlion  to  ccaaplete  the  projects 

While  the  Laboratory  struggled  with  its  new  assignment,  the  Amyattemgted 
to  reverse  the_Vaaguard  decision^  After  the  final  verdict,  in  August,  1955^ 
Geno  Simon,  Chief  of  Research  and  Development  for  Ordnance,  U.S.A.,  wrote  t-he 
OSD,  analyzing  the  Vanguard  proposal  and  pointing  out  its  shortcomings  and  the 

serious  damage  to  American  prestige  that  mi^t  result  from  failure  to  launch 

12 
the  first  satellite.    The  Army  scientists  questioned  the  potential  success 

of  Project  Vanguaird,  since  it  required  that  "something  be  done.., in  two  years 

that  had  never  been  done  before  in  two  years, "  namely,  the  development  of  a 

Vi 

new  rocket  vehicle.    Alternatively,  they  argued  that  the  Army  proposal, 
based  on  tested  components  of  the  Jupiter-C  coitld  la-onch  a  satellite  the 
following  year,  in  1956.  In  April  1956,  Secretary  Clifford  C.  Furnas  requested 
that  the  Army  explore  the  possibility  of  using  the  Jupiter-C  missile  as  a  backiq? 
to  the  Vanguard »  The  Army  iimnediately  did  so,  but  on  May  15,  Lt.  Gen. James  M. 

Gavin,  Deputy  Chief,  Office  of  Research  and  Development,  U.S.A.  received  a 

Secretary 
directive  from  Mr.  William  Holaday,  Special  Assistant  to  the  /    for  Guided 

Missiles  "without  eny  indications  of  serious  difficulties  in  the  Vanguard 

program,  no  plans  or  presentations  should  be  initiated  for  using  anj"-  part  of 

the  Jupiter  or  Redstone  programs  for  scientific  satellites." 

Nevertheless,  the  Army  Ballistic  Missile  Agency  was  proceeding  to  develop 

the  Jupiter  JESSA  with  a  recoverable  nosecone,  based  upon  the  same  engine  design 

and  pi-ellcinary  hardware  work  done  on  Project  Orbiter.  In  September  1956  the 

Army  launched  Jupiter-C  missile  with  its  solid  fuel  upper  stages  in  satellite 

configuration,  and  sand  in  its  fourth  stage  in  order  to  test  nosecone  recovery. 

The  test  missile  was  a  brilliant  success,  flying  3300  miles  and  600  miles  vrp 

into  outer  space.  According  to  Gen.  ^5eda^iB,  Commander,  AHMA,  USA  'Ve  had  on 
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hand  a  backup  missile  for  that  one  still  in  the  original  (Orb^^e^j  satellite 
confi-guraticn,  and  at  varying  times  during  this  period  we  sviggested  informally 
and  verbally  that  if  they  really  wanted  a  satellite  ve  c<Juld  use  that  backup 
missile  as  a  satellite.  In  various  languages^  our  fingers  trere  slapped  and 

we  were  told  to  mind  our  own  business,  that  the  Vanguard  vas  going  to  take 

15 
care  of  the  satellite  problem," 

Again,  in  November  1956,  Medaris  sent  a  proposal  throu^  Brueker  to  the 

OSDn  suggesting  that  the  Jxrpjter's  proven  and  available  hardware  could  be 

spared  from  its  military  mission,  and  should  be  used  to  launch  a  satellite o 

In  Jvine  1957,  the  OSD  sent  back  to  the  ABMA  a  reminder  of  the  May  15,  I956 

directive  which  had  instructed  the  Army  to  stay  out  of  the  satellite  business » 

Indeed,  by  this  time  the  ABMA  canjpaign  for  the  satellite  mission  was  thoroughly 

irritating  to  the  OSD.  It  was  in  this  context  that  Secretary  of  the  Army 

Brueker  had  to  st^te  publicly  that  same  month  that  "the  Amiy  did  not  covet 


any  part  of  the  Navy's  mission"  and  that  the  Army  considered  the  Satellite 
program  to  be  in  capable  hands.  Furthermore,  Brueker  sternly  added,  an  Aroy 
satellite  would  be  "gross  interference  in  and  duplication  of"  che  Navy's  mission 
and  the  Department  of  the  Army  was  "embarrassed"  at  renewal  of  the  request 
by  the  AK4A. 

Faced  with  this  official  opposition,  the  AKJA  and  Research  and  Development 
personnel  fell  silent,  Gavin,  Medaris  and  von  gtaun  watched  the  Vanguard 
delays  and  the  Soviet  progress  throughout  the  summer,  and  after  the  successful 

ICBM  f li^t  on  August  27,  it  became  obvious  that  the  Soviet  were  clQ«e  to 

17 
xaiiachingo    Gavin  testified  that  he  met  with  a  group  of  civilian  scientists 

in  the  Department  of  the  Army  on  September  12,  and  after  "worrying  for  two  weeks, " 
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prepared  another  proposal  to  the  TXSD  that  would  authorize  an  iinay  3atej,.iii;,e 

prc^gram  on  a  crash  bos  is  „  "We  did  no-t  send  that  out  aod,  of  cotirse,  on  the 

«18 
fourih  of  October  they  laimched. 

In  retrospect,  Medarls  found  the  e^sperience  "some^Aiat  incredible «"  Gavin  ^ 
teroed  it  "very  frustrating  -  and  that  is  an  understatsment , "  PoliticaHy,   i 
however,  th«  experience  was  consistent:  consistent  with  the  e^qtressed  purpose 
of  the  Administration  and  the  DOD  to  segregate  satellites  fjrom  military  pro- 
jects and  to  ignoi*  the  propaganda  benefits  which  would  accrue  to  the  winner  '' 
of  a  race  they  consciously  refused  to  enter ^ 

This  limited  nature  of  the  space  conflict  prior  to  Sputnik  was  not  due 
to  a  lack  of  information  about  Soviet  advances  ir  the  field.  Both  the 
military  Research  and  Development  groups  involved  in  space  and  civilian 
"scientists  in  the  IGY  vere  avare  that  the  Soviets  had  established  a  special 
section  for  space  sciences  in  the  Societ  Acadeny  of  Sciences  in  19^   and  that 
their  program  utilized  military  rocketry.  Moreover,  the  general  public  and 
the  political  elites?  were  forewarned:  in  June,  1957  The  Hew  York  Times  reported 

Russian  assertions  that  rockets  and  instrumentation  for  a  satellite  project 

19 
were  prepared  and  that  a  satellite  would  be  Launched  in  a  few  months  „ 

September  l8  brou^t  a  Moscow  radio  report  of  an  insninent  launching  o  Ttie 

disinterest  expressed  by  the  public  at  large  in  this  newsfnowever,  only 

mirrored  the  limited  disansions^of  official  concern. 

It  waspEu  this  atmosphere  of  public  unconcern,  low- level  Navy  and  Army 

ccmpetition,  the  scientific  ccwimunity'a  interpretation  of  the  satellite  progaram 

as  a  research  venture  essentially  tinrelated  to  matters  of  high  policy  that 

Ac  H.  Blagonravov,  the  chief  Soviet  delegate  to  the  International  Conference  on 

J?ockets  and  Satellites  of  the  IGX  left  Moscow  for  the  Washington  meetings  on 
September  30.  At  the  airport,  he  remarked  to  American  reporters  that  "we  will 

21 
not  cackle  xinfcil  we  have  laid  oxir  egg."   He  cotild  have  almost  held  his  breath.. 
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CHAPTER  II:  THE  lAUKCHXRG  OF  THE  SPUTNIKS  AND  THE  SPREAD  OF  POLITICAL  COHFI.ICT: 
"~  OCTOBER  4-HOVBaffiER  ^(- 

On  October  k,   1957^  the  Soviet  Embassy  in  Ksshington  held  a  reception  in 
honor  of  the  members  of  the  International  Rocket  and  Satellite  Conference « 
At  5:58  P.M.  Dr.  Lloyd  Berkner,  President  cf  Associated  Universities,  Inc., 
and  Chairman  of  the  International  Council  of  Scientific  Unions,  interrupted 

the  festivities  to  annoxmce  to  his  Russian  colleagues  the  successful  launch- 

22 
ing  of  a  Soviet  earth  satellite  into  terrestrial  orbit.    ^e  international, 

scientific  setting  of  this  pronouncement  and  the  unabashed  pride  with  -sjhich 

the  Russian  scientists  received  the  news  and  accepted  congratulations  for 

their  feat  illximinate  rather  ironically  the  purely  scientific  emphasis  of 

America's  early  space  efforts. 

Despite  the  scientific  acclaim  \rfiich  greeted  Sputnik  I,  however,  as  the 

news  vent  out  over  the  wires  the  event  was  soon  drowned  in  its  political 

implications.  From  a  limited  conflict  within  a  small  setjasnt  of  the  military 

and  scientific  elites,  space  suddenly  grew  into  a  amjor  national  conflict: 

embroiling  the  Administration,  the  entire  military  establishment,  the 

scientific  comminlty,  the  Congress  and  the  public  at  large  in  a  political 

issue  \diich  was  to  ramify  out  throu^  many  facets  of  American  life.  The 

reactions  of  rationally  known  political  figures  to  Sjjataik  now  created  a 

broad  arena  of  national  debate  which  brought  into  oLuestion  America's  political 

leadership,  scientific  and  technological  capabilities,  educational  syBtem, 

defense  policy  and,  indeed,  her  very  potential  for  national  survival.  The 

year  of  the  Sputnik  had  begun,  and  with  it  the  birth  of  HASA. 
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1=  Tae  Administration 


At  tJie  outset  of  the  new  debate  it  was  plain  that  the  Administration  had 
misctlculated  the  political  significance  of  Soviet  technological  virtuosity, 
TtiiB   iBlBcalculation  can  ultimately  he  attributed  to  the  President,  the  apex 
of  the  American  political  systerao  It  had  been  Eisenhower's  choice,  among 
contending  advisory  (pinions  and  organizational  biases,  which  detenained  the 
scientific  nattire  of  Project  Vanguard,  Thus,  after  SputniJc,  the  President's 
responses  in  the  new  conflict  became  the  focal  point  for  other  actors" 
reactions  in  the  now  enlarged  political  arena. 

Of  necessity,  Eisenhower  had  to  evaluate  the~iaunching  of  Sputnik  I  in 
terms  of  Its  implications  for  national  security,  partisan  politics,  the  power 
of  the  Executive  Branch,  and  the  program  of  his  own  Administration,  With 
immediate  evidence  that  a  strong,  perhaps  even  hysterical  public  reaction  was 
setting  in,  the  President  faced  prospects  of  a  radical  realignicent  of  his 
pluvious  bases  of  support. 

In  this  posture  of  political  defensiveness,  Eisenhower's  first  reaction 
was,  not  unnaturally,  to  attenrot  to  contain  the  scope  of  the  conflict.  Thus. 

the  initial  White  House  communiques  minimized  the  significance  of  the  launch- 

23 
ing  and  tried  to  suppress  the  rising  political  storm.  "^  In  his  news  con- 
ference on  October  9  Elsenhower  emphasized  that  ballistic  missiles  had 
consistently  and  properly  received  more  priority  than  satellites;  that 
the  only  Soviet  victory  was  In  political  prc3paganda;  and  that  his  scientific 
and  military  advisors  assured  him  there  was  no  need  to  accelerate  defense 
programs .  After  discounting  the  military  significance  of  Sputnik,  be  sought 
to  calm  the  nation  by  relating  that  his  apprehension  about,  national 
security  had  not  been  raised  "one  iota."    Moving  to  the  scientific  argument^ 


he  ii;£.?rted  thai  the  satellite  program  had  "never  been  considered  aa  a  race; 

merely  as  "an  engagement  on  cixr  part"  and  that  "in  view  of  the  real  scientific 

character  of  our  development,  there  didn't  seem  to  be  a  reason  for  trying 

to  grow  hysterical  about  it." 

Prom  the  beginning,  the  whole  American  purpose « . .  has  been 
to  produce  tb.e  maxiinum  in  scientific  information.  The 
projent  was  sold  to^me  on  that  basis....  I  don't  know  of  any 
reason  why  the  scientists  should  have  cone  in  and  xirged  that 
we  do  this  before  anybody  else  could. 

When  queried  about  what  America  could  have  done  to  avert  what  at  least  some 

newsmen  were  Interpreting  as  a  crisis,  Eisenhower  responded  that  he  had 

done  "everything  I  can  think  of...  and  I  don't  know  what  we  could  have  done 

more,"  Finally,  in  a  personal  conclusion  he  would  later  regret,  he  sought 

to  find  out  what  all  the  fuss  was  about.  After  all,  "the  Russians  have  only 

put  one  small  ball  in  tte  air." 

Others  interpreted  Sputnik  somewhat  differently,  and  as  shock,  crlticisa 

and  positive  suggestions  appeared  in  all.  quarters,  the  President  began  turning 

to  those  of  bis  institutional  supporters,  ^ose  interests  might  be  served  in 

allaying,  if  possible,  or  retrieving,  if  necessary,  a  rapidly  deteriorating 

political  situation.  The  President's  "official  family":  his  staff,  the 

Vice  President^  the  chiefs  of  executive  departments,  and  the  Rexmblican  leaders 

in  Congress  moved  initially  to  his  defense.  In  the  month  following  Sputnik, 

Sherman  Adams,  Charles  Wilson,  Clarence  R.  Randall  (a  special  assistant  to  the 

President  for  international  economic  affairs),  John  Foster  Dulles,  Sen^ 

William  Knowland,  and  Vice  President  Richard  Nixon  all  sou^t  to  sustain  the 

tenor  of  his  positiouo  Alteniatively,  it  was  this  group  which  Eisenhower 

selected  to  voice  the  guarded  concern  of  the  White  House  and  its  intention  to 

"do  something"  about  Sputnik »  These  men,  whose  political  futures  vere   more  or 
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less  deiDentJent  upon  the  Freoident  hiaself;  thus  attempted  to  remove  the  onus 
of  the  crxais  from  Eisenhower  "s  shouldera  in  order  both  to  defend  him  from 
personal  political  attack  and  to  preserve  his  freedom  of  action. 

Randall  and  Adams,  both  personal  assiataats  who  had  no  bases  of  influence 
except  those  derived  tram  the  President,  and  Wilson,  the  outgoing  Secretary 
of  Defease,  were  the  most  outspoken  belittlers  of  the  Russian  achievement, 

Randall  in  an  off  mofl»nt,  dismissed  the  satellite  as  a  "silly  bauble...  a 

25 
bubble  in  the  sky."  "^  Adams,  in  the  same  vein,  asserted  that  the  U.S. 

satellite  i>rogram  sou^t  to  "serve  science,  not  hi^  score  in  an  outer  space 

26 

basketball  game."   Wilson  merely  repeated  what  he  had  said  all  along: 

that  the  Sputnik  had  nothing  to  do  with  militaiy  preperefiness  or  relative 
missile  capabilities.  These  men  had  nothing  to  lose  from  such  uncritical 
assertions.  Moreover,  their  statements,  while  not  reflecting  the  girowing 
political  concern  within  the  Administration,  served  definite  purposes..  It 
was  important  that  defense  of  the  Administration  be  voiced  so  that  its  moves 
to  correct  the  situation  would  appear  to  be  starting  from  the  hi^est  possible 
threshbold . 

Other  spokesiaen  for  the  President:  notably  Dulles,  Knowland  and  Nixon, 
had  to  voice  support  of  their  Chief  within  the  limits  imposed  by  their  other 
political  obligations.  Dulles,  althoxagh  enjoying  the  coniplete  confidence  of 
the  President,  was  still  forced  to  consider  the  concerns  of  his  Department 
and  the  views  of  his  critics.  Thus,  it  was  in  his  interest  both  to  support 
the  President  and  to  minimize  damage  to  his  own  special  province  by  pursuing 
foreign  policy  moves  in  the  space  arena  at  once  appealing  to  the  President 
and  to  his  own  critics. 


The  Soviets  had  been  making  extraordinary  mileage  out  of  their  achievement, 
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qnd  editoiial  connaent  from  both  neiitrallet  ond  allied  countries  sh'^ved  t.liat 
Sput-nik  vas  one  of  the  most  stimolat^log  events  uf  the  recent  past.  Xa 
response  to  this  "barrage  of  successful  propaganda,  Dulles  took  two  tacks. 
Sharing  in  part  the  innnunity  from  political  pressures  of  the  President's 

personal  advisors,  he  belittled  the  Sputnik  and  emphasized  the  contributions 

27 
of  German  scientists  to  the  Soviet  satellite  program.    On  the  other  hand, 

he  did  embark  on  two  new  policy  ventures.  First,  he  initiated  moves  toward 

cooperation  with  NATO  allies  in  scientific  and  technological  efforts,  and 

28 
an  atnendment  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  195"+  to  permit  such  cooperation,. 

Second,  Dulles  used  ovrfcer  space  to  untie  the  "inseparable"  package  of  disarm- 
ament proposals  ■vrtiich  the  West  had  offered  in  Loncon,  thereby  proclaiming 

29 
America's  interest  in  the  use  of  outer  space  for  peaceful  purposes.    Thus 

Dulles  cotild  claim  for  Eisenhower  that  the  United  States  had  initiated  definite 

new  policies  in  the  international  politics  of  outer  space. 

On  another  political  front,  Senate  Minority  Leader  William  Knowland 

represented  the  President  in  a  Congressional  arena  which  was  becoming 

increasingly  involved  in  the  missile  and  satellite  issue.  Knowland,  as  the 

leader  of  the  President's  party  in  the  upper  hovise,  was  obligated  to  defend 

the  Administration-  posture.  At  the  same  time,  Maowland  was  obliged  to  protect 

g 

his  own  role  in  legislative  branch  constitutionally  divorced  from  the 
Executive.  Moreover,  Kaowland  at  this  time  harboured  Presidential  ambitions. 
Thus  he,  more  than  Eisenhower's  personal  advisors  or  even  Dulles,  had  to  juain- 
tain  a  degree  of  distance  from  the  President's  own  position. 

Knowland  appeared  to  compromise  his  various  political  obligations .  By 
calling  for  a  "bipartisan  review"  of  the  entire  defense  effort  he  fulfilled  his 
Senatorial  role;  by  arguing  that  politics  should  be  ignored  in  assessing  past 
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responslbility  and  future  plans  he  defended  ttie  Adainistrat      oest  he 

•30 
could.    His  position  that  the  national  secxirlty  progi-am  needed  legulsr 

review  "from  time  to  time"  wae  designed  both  to  make  the  Congressional  action 

seem  like  business  as  usual  and  to  p\zfc  any  futiire  policy  shifts  of  the 

M 
Administration  in  a  favorable  li^to 

Finally^  Richard  Nixon  sen/ed  as  the  spokesffian  for  the  policy  shifts  vhich 

were  to  occupy  the  Administration  in  the  subsequent  monthco  His  own  strategic 

position  could  be  characterized  as  complex.  As  a  Presidential  aspirant,  Hixon 

logically  could  not  afford  to  identify  himself  too  closely  "vrt-th  the  mistake  of 

the  Pi^sident.  At  the  same  time,  as  heir  apparent  of  Modern  Rspublicanisa, 


Nixon  was  dependent  upon  the  sustained  reptrtation  and  prestige  of  Eisesaiiover  „ 
Thus,  Nixon  both  advocated  effective  responses  to  the  Sputnik  within  the 
Administration  and  announced  those  which  the  Poresident  chose. 

In  a  speech  on  October  15,  Nixon  first  indicated  that  some  action  would 
be  forthcoming  in  response  to  the  Sputnik  by  stating  that  the  nation  must  place 
its  security  before  a  tax  cut.  Given  the  Administration's  previous  advocation 
of  governmental  economy,  this  linkage  of  hl^  spending  and  national  security 
was  a  necessary  move  in  order  to  win  credibility  for  any  future  plans  to  bolster 
the  national  defense.  Although  nsking  no  direct  reference  to  the  connection     If' 
between  past  goverment  economy  and  the  pace  of  the  Vanguard  project,  Nixon  did 
argue  that  America  "must  react  ...  strongly  and  intelligently  to  (Sputnik •*£.) 
iinplications . :  He  did  not  abrogate  the  basic  tenets  of  his  Chief:  K^litarily," 
he  assured  his  audience,  'the  Soviet  Union  is  not  on  bit  stronger  today  then 
it  was  before  the  satellite  was  launched."  Yet  he  did  reflect  the  forthcoming 
shift  in  the  Administration's  emphasis  when  he  added,  "we  could,  however,  make 
no  greater  mistake  than  to  brush  off  this  event  as  a  scientific  stunt." 


{ 
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The  President  not  only  sought  t<)  i^mit  ^hf>   rogfiict  by  enlisting  his 
supporters  in  a  public  attempt  to  downgrade  Sputnik,  He  also  attet^ed  to 
enlarge  current  pi'Ograms  and  to  initiate,  vithin  the  Executixe_Br«nch,  new 
efforts  i^ich  might  speed  America's  space  effort,  thereby  pre-en?pting  his 
critics.  His  iaanediate  policy  choices  were  in  three  major  donjains:  increased 
emphasis  upon  the  missile  programj  hi^-level  consultation  with  representative, 
of  the  scientific  conanunity;  and  a  personal  appeal  to  the  people « 

In  the  defense  field,  the  Administration  reacted  to  the  apparent  Soviet 
lead  in  rocket  thrust  capability  by  ordering  a  stepped-up  niissile  program. 
Althou^  this  would  entail  no  major  increase  of  funds,  rumors  became  current 
that  the  President  would  permit  the  DQD  to  spend  above  its  38  hiliion  ceiling 
if  such  action  were  necessary  to  expedite  the  missile  progi-am.  In  effect,  the 
AdministrBtiori  removed  certain  financial  bottlenecks  on  Research  and  Development 
work.    Even  mojre  important.  Government  officials  were  shifting  from  the  initial 
Administration  position  of  minimizing  Soviet  missile  claims  to  "expressions  of 
guarded  concern  about  the  status  of  the  United  States"  missile  program  in  conr- 
parison  to  the  Soviet's."    Thus  the  Administration  conceced  that  Sputnik 
did  indeed  carry  implications  for  America's  strategic  missile  capability. 

More  notable?  than  any  early  policy  shifts  were  the  mode  and  character 
of  the  Administration's  new  concern.  In  the  two  weeks  following  Sputnik,  the 
New  York  Times  observed,  more  scientists  visited  the  President  than  in  the 
previoiis  ten  months.  Dr.  Detlev  Bronk,  the  president  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences,  Dr.  Alan  Waterman,  the  director  of  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
and  DTo  John  Hagen,  director  of  Project  Vanguard,  were  all  present  at  the 
National  Secxirity  Council  meeting  on  October  10,  which  first  grappled  with  the 
implications  of  the  launching.  Later  in  the  month,  Eisenhower  met  with  his 
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Science  Advisory  CoaaDititee  in  tixG   OlTlce  of  Defense  Mobilization  to  dlscxise 
the  pursuit  of  basic  research  in  the  Federal  Government  and  Its  role  in  any 
technological  competition  with  the  Russians.    Indeed^  this  new  access  cf 
scient^§ta-to-^be  highest  echelons  of  policy-araking  wss  the  moet  cbvioxis 
change^  In  the  Adoiaist ration' 6  style  in  the  inmjediate  post-Sputnik  weeks. 

Finally,  Eisenhower  decided  to  discuss  defense,  space,  the  need  for  an 
enlarged  scientific  effort,  and  problems  of  Oovemnient  spending  in  a  aeries 
of  nation-wide  speeches  dtiring  the  winter.  He  used  these  speeches  as  fortims 
for  assuring  the  country  that  America  did  not  face  an  immediately  dangerous 
crisis.  At  the  caiae  time,  he  announced  the  policy  changes  he  had  chosen  to 
meet  the  Soviet  challenge.  Significantly,  he  exposed  hitaaeif  to  some  An^ricans 
who  expected  an  integrated  program  to  meet  a  critical  situation.  If  he  did 
not  feel  a  nev  national  security  program  was  necessary,  he  was  at  least 
prepared  to  ansTTer   the  various  polttieal  actors  "who  thou^t  it  was. 
2.  The  Department  of  Defense 

In  contrast  to  the  President's  desire  to  contain  the  conflict  engendered 
by  Sputnik,  the  leaders  within  the  Department  of  Defense  wished  to  capitalize 
upon  it.  Within  the  constraints  imposed  by  being  part  of  the  Executive  Branch, 
DOD  officials  -  particularly  military  officers  not  politically  dependent  upon 
the  Commander-in-Chief  -  sought  to  enlarge  their  own  roles,  missions,  and 
budgetin  the  space  field.  Like  ot-her  actors  in  the  political  system 


at  once  responsible  to  the  President  and  enjoying  bases  of  influence  apart 
from  the  President,  the  DOD  simultaneously  supported  Eisenhower  and  attsmpted 
to  direct  his  choices  towards  Departmental  goals. 

By  an  ironical  twist  of  fate.  Secretary  of  Defense-designate  McElroy  was 
visiting  the  ABMA  arsenal  at  Huntsville  -tAien  Sputnik  went  up.  Back  In  Washington 
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tour days  later,,  tbe  Secretary  gave  no  evidence  t=hat  uiiat  muBt  have  been  a 
roaring  good  conversat.5.on  n.„p„.  luadihad  produced  any  policy  sbifts  in  the 
satellite  prograta.  Together  with  other  DOD  spcJrasmen,  his  public  suppoit 
of  the  President  was  unequivocal. 

In  replying  to  their  civilian  and  AroQr  critic©;,  DOD  officials  emphasized 
the  separate  nature  of  Project  Vanguard  and  looked  back  to  the  fateful  1955 
decision  to  account  for  America's  ccMnparative  position  vls-a-vis  the  Rueaiane, 

Ho3.aday  fvirther  observed  that  the  Sputnik  "vas  not  evidence  of  Soviet  techno- 

"16 
logical  superiority  in  missiles  and  rocket  development^   and  SHAPE  Headqusrter.s 

assured  reporters  that  there  were  no  military  potentialities  of  earth  satel- 
lites of  irtiich  they  were  aware. 

Ihe   Defense  Establishment  bojre  the  brunt  of  such  public  debate  since  it 
was  charged  vitli  operational  control  over  a  satellite  program  which  Administration 
policy  had  failed  co  exploit.  In  addition,  the  Soviet  ICBM  capability  directed 
attention  to  American  missile  efforts »  While  such  attention  enhanced  the 
Department's  effort  to  fend  off  critical  attack,  it  simultaneously  enabled 

the  military  establishment  to  oioenly  ptirsue  the  new  mission.  "Exe  DOD  stood 

ll 
to  gain  from  an  American  space  progxam  if  this  program  were  primarily  military 

in  emphasis,  and  it  capitalized  upon  the  absence  of  clear-cut  space  policy       t 

to  assert  its  own  claim. 

McElroy  revealed  the  Department's  new  concern  by  a  series  of  immediate 

policy  decisions,  all  of  them  contributing  to  a  space  effort.  In  the  field 

of  military  support  for  scientific  Research  and  Development,  the  Secre-^^^ry 

revoked  former  Secretary  Wilson ^s  August  17  directive  reducing  service-  tesk 

and  evaluation  expend itures o    He  returned  basic  research  funding,  which  had 

been  reduced  to  compensate  for  over-expenditure  earlier  in  FY  1958  to  its 


f\ 
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original  apprqpriationB  level^  thiis  augEjenting  available  funds  by  9  million o' 
Further,  the  Secretary  lifted  certain  overtin^  restrictions  on  missile  devel- 
ppment  work* 

In  the  ballistic-missile  field,  McElroy  announced  that  he  vould  assume 
personal  direction  of  the  program,  ordering  weekly  service  progress  reports 
and  declaring  himself  constantly  available  to  discuss  any  problems.  Like 
the  President,  he  believed  the  program  basically  sound,  and  emphasized  that 
removal  of  technical  and  administrative  bottlenecks  would  sxrffice  to  speed 
it  on  its  way.  His  heightened  interest^  however,  attested/ both  the  Administration's 
incareased  evaluation  of  the  Soviet  ICBM  capability,  and  its  willingness  to  con- 
sider a  larger  American  effort. 

Finally,  in  the  space  field  the  DOD  gradvially  shifted  to  a  new  engjhasis 
upon  prestige  and  military  objectives.  The  Services  reacti'jns  varied  with  the 


level  and  success  of  their  respective  space  roles.  The  Service  directly 
responsible  for  the  ongoing  satellite  program,  however,  eclioed  the  I^cfcnse 
Department's  initial  reaction  to  Sputnik,  Rear  Adm,  Rawson  Bennett,  Chief 

of  Naval  Research,  depicted  Sputnik  as  "a  hxink  of  iron  almost  anybody  could 

39 
launch, "-^-^  His  commanding  officer,  Adm,.  Arleigh  Burke,  Chief  of  Naval 

Operations,  supported  this  contention  by  arguing  that  America  had  rocket  power 

sufficient  to  launch  a  satellite  of  Sputnik's  wei^to  There  was  some  internal 

opposition  to  this  official  sangulnity.  Rear  Adm,  John  T-   Hayward,  Assistant 

Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Research  and  Development,  later  Indicated  that  there 

had  been  some  reappraisal  of  Project  Vanguard  within  the  Navy  at  this  time. 

"When  Sputnik  went  iip  and  everything  was  confused  I  made  the  same  proposals 

that  you  c^ntlemen  have  gotten  legislation  for  now.  And  I  was  slapped  down 

pretty  hard."^  Like  the  President,  however,  the  DOD  and  Navy  officials  publicly 


dismissed  the  exiatence  of  a  space  race  in  lAicb  t=he  United  States  had  not 
yet  crossed  the  st^rt-ing  linco 

Army  spokesmen  took  a  more  parochial  tackc  Civilian  scientists  within 
the  Deparfement  of  the  Army  and  the  Huntsville  team  inanediately  reminded  the 
news  media  that  the  Parmy  co\il.d  have  launched  a  satellite  in  1956 »  Indeeu, 


on  October  8  at  the  Si^th  International  Astronautics  Federation  Congress  in 
Barcelona,  MaJ.  Gen,  Holgar  N.  Toftoy,  Conmander  of  the  Redstone  Arsenal, 
and  Brigc  Gen,  John  A«  Barclay,  Dept,  Commander,  ABBA  eaid  an  army  satellite 

could  have  been  up  in  19^3 <>     To  this  Barclay  cryptically  added  that  the  wisdom 

Al 
of  the  Vanbuard  decision  "remains  to  be  evaluated,' 

A  small  rtir  ensued  within  the  Department,  Ite  next  day  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  issued  an  order  to  Army  personnel  that  any  public 
statements  about  the  Aroy'^s  satellite  or  ballistic  missile  capabilities  were 
inappropriate  and  therefore  banned.    Shortly  thereafter,  both  the  Savy  and 
the  Air  Force  issued  similar  directives  since,  as  the  Air  Force  explained, 
"any  comments  are  almost  certain  to  be  misimderstood . " 

Indeed,  conmewts  were  guaranteed  to  be  misunderstood,  since  the  DOI*  s 
public  position  at  this  Junctxire  was  an  uncomfortably  conpasite  one. 
Nonetheless,  the  Deparfement  was  moving  into  tJhe  space  field.  The  Air  Force 
injnediately  accelerated  its  high  altitude  research  rccJtet  firings,  Prcjec? 
Parslde,  In  an  attempt  to  offset  the  impact  of  Sputnik.  The  first  news  of 
these  firings  vnae  of  reported  failures  and  the  Air  Force  refused  to  comTuent 
on  the  project.    The  acceleration  was  significant^  however,  since  on.iy 
months  before  the  DOD  and  the  Air  Force  bad  ciirtailed  the  mission.  In  the 
ill-starred  Vanguard  program  there  was  no  order  to  accelerat-e..  Such  a  course 
was  considered,  but  further  evaluation  revealed  that  it  would  be  a  sufficieu^ 
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techaological  feat  to  keep  the  project  on  schedule.  Furthenaoi'e,  a  crash  effort 
would  seem  like  "metooism".  Instead,  for  the  first  time,  the  DOD  turaed  to 
serious  consideration  of  long-term,  large  military  space  projects.  In  the  days 
following  Sputnik,  the  Air  Force  received  a  sjTiipathetic  hearing  on  its  recon- 
naissance satellite  program,  and  von  Braun  was  invited  to  present  an  Army 
proposal  for  a  circumlunar  sp&pe  platform.   Althou^^  these  proposals  would 
not  hecone  operational  for  several  years,  their  review  by  the  DOD  revealed 
a  new  interest  in  space  efforts  which  might  outstrip  the  Russians.  Ko  longer 
were  such  futuristic  projects  considered  science  fiction";  no  longer  was  outdoing 
the  Russians  for  pi^stige  purposes  considered  beyond  the  mission  of  the  DOD. 

3.  The  Scientists 

In  October, 1957  the  American  scientific  comanmity  had  no  clearly  defined 
role  in  the  hi^est  echelons  of  public  policy  making.  A  number  of  distinguiahed 
scientists  and  engineers  had  been  alienated  from  Government  work  in  the  MaCarthy 
era,  and  their  outlook  reached  its  nadir  of  disaffection  in  the  years  after  the 
Oppenheimer  security  hearings.  "Hie  militarj"-  services  and  some  other  executive 
departments  had  established  scientific  advisory  conanittees,  but  the  highest 
echelons  of  formal  scientific  parbicipation  was  in  the  Office  of  Defense 
Mobillsatic^i. 

Sputnik  si§^lled  the  reappeaiaace  of  the  scientists  as  isnportant  members 
of  the  national  political  system,  but  with  tincei'taln  objectives. 

From  their  earlier  participation  in  Project  Vanguard,  the 
scientists  bore  a  .certain  responsibility  for  1die  U.S.  position.  As  scientists, 
however,  they  appreciated  the  Russian  acconiplishssent .  Hence,  a  strong  flavor 
of  ambivalence  characterised  the  immediate  reactions  of  the  scientists  to  the 
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lavmchiago  Some  ejqjressed  admiration  for  a  sigaificant  scieafcific  feat; 
others  vere  critical  of  the  low  priority  given  Project  Vanguard  and  of  the 
rejection  of  Project  Orbiter.  Underlying  both  attitudes  was  a  general  concern 
that  American  scientific  progress  and  educational  standards  wez-e  rapidly  being 
surpassed  by  the  Soviet  Union.    Moreover, many  scientists  cited  Sputnik  as 
evidence  of  Soviet  ICBM  capacity  and  suggested  that  Aioerica  undertake  a  vast 
program  of  scientific  Research  and  Development  to  match  it.  Their  suggestions 
had  impact.  Tom  between  traditional  respect  for  the  international  achieve- 
ments of  science  and  concern  for  America's  welfare  and  security,  the  scientists 
vere  suddenly  provided  substantial  opportunities  for  influence. 

In  the  first  days  after  Sputnik  it  seemed  clear  the  scientists  intended 
to  use  their  opportunities.  The  Administration  was  prepared  to  give  careful 
attention  to  their  views-  And  as  private  and  public  debate  intensified 
many  scientists  sou^t  to  broaden  the  agenda  of  subjects  for  hi^-level  con- 
sultation beyond  the  obvious  fact  that  the  scientific  satellite  program 
needed  increased  support.  Instead,  they  called  for  -  and  secured  -  o  general 
review  of  all  Govenament  scientific  policies  by  Eisenhower's  new-found  official 
soleotlfj.c  advisors. 

TOieir  voices,  in  turn,  were  heard.  Oa  November  3  John  Finney  reported 
that  "for  the  first  time,  in  the  past  weeks  top  government  off icialc  have 
been  heeding  the  advice  of  scientists  and  educators.    All^ou^  the  scientists 
did  not  at  this  time  offer  a  clear  policy  of  ^at  they  wanted  in  space,  they 
had  gained  access  to  the  President  and  a  rig^t  to  be  consulted  by  him  in  future 
space  policy. 
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h^   The  Congress 

After  Sputnik.,  the  key  institution  which  determined  whether  or  not  and^, 
if  BO, how  far  the  political  conflict  would  be  hroadenedj  was  the  United  St^^"- 
Congress.  With  the  Administration  following  a  policy  of  reasBtirance,  continued 
high  political  visibility  of  the  satellite  program  seemed  possible  only  if 
powerful  Congressional  leadere  chose  to  maintain  it.  Such  xms  the  character 
of  the  issue  that  it  almost  guaranteed  an  initial  reaction  -  for  it  served  many 
purposes  of  many  Legislative  members. 

The  immediate  and  predictable  response  of  virtually  all  Congressmen  to 
Spatnik  was  a  rash  of  public  statements  conanenting  gravely  vqpon  the  serious- 
ness of  the  situation^  Quite  beyond  the  chance  for  general  pablicity,  however, 
there  were  other  gains  to  be  achieved  for  the  parties  and  subpart ies  within 
Congress,  key  leadere  and  important  cosanittees. 

On  a  party  basi%  reactions  to  the  launching  divided,  as  might  be  expected, 
four  ways.  The   Liberal  Republicans    had  to  defend  Eisenhower  and  at  the 
same  time  push  him  into  policy  decislcKis  which  would  maintain  his  and  hence 
their  prestige o  Accordingly,  tiiey  were  most  anxious  to  limit  the  conflict 
engendered  by  Sputniks  Conservative  Republicans,  less  loyal  to  the  President, 
were  cross-pressured  by  concern  at  the  Russian  advance  and  their  long-tJooe 
advocation  of  the  balanced  budget.  Their  reactions  were  more  critical  of 
the  President  than  those  of  their  liberal  brethren,  and  thus  less  designed 
to  contain  political  conflict.  Predictably,  liberal  Democrats  were  the  chief 
opponents  of  the  Administration,  even  more  anxious  to  evalute  the  space  program 
in  a  partisan  context.  But  the  group  most  intei«sted  in  expanding  the  ccnflict 
engendered  by  Sputnik  were  the  moderate  Democrats,  particularly  the  two  Texans 
who  then,  i'^  concert,  led  the  Legislative  branch  of  the  Govemn^nt. 


-•«a)  Raybujr;  ^.'i'^  i  r>  ihi-ii'  ■  .\^> 


QQxk^^^^o,j^ti   from  the  crisis  and  asore  infiutiace  by  wdjcb  t.o  acb.leve  tbt-Ar 
ends  tban  aoy  other  segsnent  of  Congress  .  Their  ability  to  shape  Congressionsl 


policy  aad  their  declBiOD.  •♦"  -^pitalize  upon  *'^-^   '^sue  became  'fche  crucial 
factors  in  determining  the  scope  and  intensity  of  the  conflict,. 

Both  segroents  of  the  Bepublicans  were  on  the  defensive,  Mc derate 
Republicans,  in  order  to  tnaJjatain  their  own  and  their  Party"s  standing  with  en 
sroused  public,  sought  to  save  the  President,  even  if  in  their  viev  he  would 
not  save  hlaself .  Senators  Jnvlts  and  Case  and  Representative  Keating  all 
called  fcsr  greater  coordination  of  the  miasjle  and  satellite  program  and 
greater  defense  expenditiires,  maintaining  that  Government  economy  must  be 
subordinated  in  times  of  criais-  Their  simultaneous  appeal  was  that  partisan 
criticise  8b.ou.ld  be  avoided  leat  it  impede  the  defense  effortj  keeping  poli- 
tics undcA-  the  rug  vaa  a  condition  of  their  strategy's  success. 

These  epokesmeo  were  Joined  by  Senators  Bridges.  Saltonet«ll  and  Flanders, 
all  senior  Republican  merabers  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  with  relatively 
safe  Senate  seats-  However,  they  placed  more  emphasis  on  program  needs  and 
less  on  party  interests.  Bridges,  •atno  led  his  party  in  the  defense  debate^ 
was  the  moat  outspoken.  He  Joined  the  Democrats  in  dercandlng  a  full-scale 
Senate  inquiry  into  the  defense  effort  and  attacked  "ostensibly  responsible 
spokesmen  for  the  Administration  for  grossly  misleading  statements  bel-it* 
Sputrdk,  "  ao  obvioxte  reference  to  Randall  and  Adams,    He  called  for  less 
concern  "with  the  depth  of  the  pile  on  the  new  broadloom  rug  or  the  length 
of  the  tailfin  on  the  oew  car,  and  (greater  readiness)  to  shed  blood,  sweat 
and  tears  if  this  country  and  the  free  world  are  to  survive,"  "^    Like  the 
liberal  Republicac^;,  Bridges  abjured  partisanship,  not  because  he  feared  its 
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viee  against  himself,  but  because  it  might  place  limits  upon  his  Senatorial 
autonomy  as  a  rather  swashbuckling  critic  of  the  Administration, 

Few  orthodox  Republicans  were  this  immune  to  the  political  risks  of  pro- 
testing too  much  about  the  Administration's  defense  posture.  As  conseirvatives, 
some  were  legitimately  concerned  about  the  expenditures  which  a  stepped-up 
space  program  woiild  require.  Others,  faced  with  hard  campaigning  in  the  fall, 
needed  Presidential  and  party  prestige  for  their  own  career  pvirpoaes.  Thus, 
some  conaei'vative  Republicans  discovmted  the  Soviet  achievement  in  the  same 

way  Eisenhower's  close  advisors  had  done.  Hcsner  Capehart  evaluated  the  launch 

50 
as  "psychologically  bad,  but  practically  it  doesn't  mean  much." 

Alexander  Wiley  saw  it  as  notJiing  to  worry  about,  but  rather  as  "something  to 

keep  us  on  our  toes."    Logically,  it  was  this  group  which  consistently  accused 

the  Democrats  of  playing  politics  with  national  defense. 

Senator  Knowland  stood  midway  between  the  two  Republican  positions. 
Possessed  with  strong  political  ambitions,  and  a  high  regard  to  the  autonomous 
power  of  the  tltxolar  leader  of  the  Senate's  Republicans,  his  actions  as  Minority 
Leader  were  relatively  limited.  He  vacillated  between  support  of  an  inquiry 
into  defense  policy  and  castigatlon  of  Democratic  partisanship.  His  behavior 
reflected  a  thorou^  realization  that  the  forthcoming  session  of  Congress  could 
bode  no  good  for  the  Republicans,  and  that  it  was  in  the  majority  party  that 
the  Concessional  response  to  Sputnik  would  ultimately  be  fashioned. 

As  the  majority  party,  the  Democrats  initially  responded  to  the  challenge 
of  Sputnik  with  an  attack  led  by  their  liberal  wing.  On  the  evening  of 
October  k   Senators  Symington,  Jackson,  Mansfield,  Smathers,  Anderson,  Hvunphrey 
and  Kefauver  weire  already  placing  responsibility  for  the  Soviet  space  advantage 
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on  Eisenhower's  lack  of  leadership  and  program  of  economy-above-all.  They 
demanded  that  the  missile  and  scientific  space  programs  be  accelerated  and 
coordinated,  and  called  for  investigations  and  a  special  session  of  Congress. 
They  scored  "the  soothing  platittides  of  the  Administration  spokesmen"; 
termed  Sputnik  a  "devastating  blow  to  the  prestige  of  the  United  States  as 
a  leader  in  the  scientific  and  technological  vorld";  and  called  upon  the 
President  "to  assume  personal  responsibility  for  speeding  the  missile  program."" 

Similar  sentiments  were  voiced  by  ranking  leaders  of  the  National  Party, 
Truman,  Stevenson,  Harriman,  Butler  and  Beaton.  On  October  11  the  Democratic 
Advisory  Council  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee  issued  a  statement  charg- 
ing that  "the  Russian  achievement  is  visible  proof  that  the  Administration  has 
failed  to  understand  the  amount  of  effort  which  is  needed  by  our  country  in 

basic  research  and  in  applied  engineering  iS  we  are  not  to  become  inferior 

5-3 
to  the  Russians."'^    In  rapid  fire  order  the  Council  charged  that  the 

Administration  valued  economy  above  securityj  claimed  that,  had  Truman's  missile 

program  been  sustained  since  1953,  the  United  States  would  never  have  been 

surpassed;  and  called  upon  the  President  to  be  a  leader.  Former  President 

Truman  chose  to  attack  both  Republicans  in  general  and  the  Republican 

Administration  in  particular,  announcing  that  in  the  1958  elections 

5^ 
"we'll  rub  Ike's  halo  out  altogether."   At  the  least,  there  were  obviously 

some  Democrats  irtio  were  gleefully  prepared  to  try. 

Despite  the  sound  and  fury,  Lyndon  Johnson  was  the  chief  aichitect  of 

the  J^mocrats '  ultimate  strategy.  Ee  was  equipped  vith  formidable  political 

resource's  as  Majority  Leader;  a  moderate  capable  of  pulling  the  disparate 

elements  of  the  ]femocratic  party  into  effective  voting  coalitions;  a  powerful 

member  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee;  a  man  of  political  flamboyance 


sufflcieot  to  gain  the  public's  attentionj  at- 

to  gain  alfflost  anythlog  he  set  out  t?  gtrt*,  Altho-ogh  master  of  only 

.f  '^'-.?igres3,  the  ruler  of  the  other  half,  .  ^a;   •  ^:syb\im_,  wa-  •- * - 

i:ri«Qd,  neotor  and  supjiorter,  Jc^nson  had  a  deep  iaye;      find  ralth  i'l  th* 

Democratic  party  and  fimly  believed  in  the  congruence  between  vfast  vas  good 

for  the  Party  and  good  for  tbe  Nation.  Moreover,  '•'=  '•"•■'  "  -»ven  deeper  fftlth 

In  the  congruence  between  his  ovn  interests  and  those  of  his  country^  He  vaa 

vitally  concerned  with  the  Nation's  SRCurity.  Aad,  not  coincidentally,  he 

wanted  to  beccxce  President  of  the  United  States. 

To  Jcfcnson  it  seemed  that  he  and  his  party  could  reap  the  greatest  poli- 
tical rewards  from  Sputnik  by  working  with,  but  consistently  ahead,  of  the 
Admiaist.ration ,  In  this  posture,  the  Democratic  leadership  in  Congress,  w..- 
the  aid  of  Liberal  Republicans  and  the  more  partisan  Democrats  cou3.d  appear 
ae  the  defenders,  indeed  the  architects,  of  national  preparedness,  Johnson 
feared  that  a  partisan  attack  upon  the  Administration  ai^t  backfir**  '-*■ 
countercharges  of  Detaocratlc  politicking  with  national  survival.  ICet  he  he  i 
no  intention  of  declar?,ng  that  politics  stopped  at  the  atmosphere's  edjje, 
(Von  B3-aup  ^?-~  '"'^ter  t;o  c?3mment  that  "space  was  bigger  than  Texas."  This  did 
nafc  necessarily  make  it  any  different").  Thus  Jdhnswa's  statement  shortly  after 
Sputnik  that  the  Soviets  were  first  in  space  "due  to  the  lack  of  intelligent* 
united  effort  in  the  United  States"  appeared  as  an  appeal  to  united  effort  on 

behalf  of  his  own  prospectus  for  military  preparedness."' 

56 
Jt^nson  worked  swiftly  to  establish  his  position.    Senator  Symington, 

a  long-time  critic  of  •'•hf?  Administration's  defense  effort,  had  greeted  Sputnik 

with  pleas  for  both  a  special  session  of  Congress  and  an  investigation  of  the 

national  defense  effort  by  the  Senate  Armed  Sertrices  Ccoanittee.  Upon  reechirig 
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Chalnaan  Richard  Russell  he  was  Infonned  that  Johnson  had  already  set  an 
investigation  In  motion,  althoci^  diluting  its  partisan  flavor  by  calling  it 
an  "inquiry."  On  the  day  after  Sputnik,  the  staff  of  the  Senate  Committee 
and  inerabers  of  Johnson's  personal  staff  were  already  collecting  data. 
Chairman  Russell  vaited  to  call  the  inquiry  until  he  could  contact  Senator 
Styles  Brtdges,  the  ranking  Republican  on  the  Committee.  When  he  did  so,  he 
foimd  that  Johnson  had  already  arran^d  matters  in  agreeably  bipartisan 
fashion  o  Thus^  Johnson  initiated  the  Senate  A3rmed  Services  Conmittee's 
Preparedness  Subconmit-tee 's  "Inquiry  into  Satellite  and  Missile  Programs. " 
!Hae  inquiry  vould  serve  as  an  arena  in  idiich  the  \daole  defense  posture  of  the 
Eisenhower  Administration  vould  be  examined  and  found,  under  the  aegis  of 


Johnson,  most  seriously  wanting.  It  would  also  serve  as  a  vehicle  by  which 
the  Democratic  party  in  Congress,  again  under  JcAinson,  would  offer  the  nation 
a  program  for  enhancing  its  security.  Finally,  it  would  put  Johnson  himself, 
and  his  statesmanlike  ccacern  for  the  nation's  preparedness,  in  the  headlines 
of  every  newspaper  in  the  land. 

The  i»fejority  Leader  was  clearly  able  and  anxious  to  take  the  initiative 
in  policy-making  for  national  security  affairs,  including  space.  His  choice 
to  do  so,  more  than  peitaps  any  other  factor,  guaranteed  that  the  resolution 
of  the  space  issue  would  take  place  in  a  broad  political  arena. 

$.  The  Take-off  into  Self-Sus1;ained  Strategy 

The  imtEediate  response  of  the  major  political  participants  to  the  laxjnch- 
ing  of  Sputnik  was  in  all  cases  a  cursory  examination  of  the  profits  and  losses 
■^ich  mi^t  accrue  to  each  from  the  event.  The  Administration  and  the  Congress, 
representing  general  political  interests  within  the  system,  had  to  place  the 
onset  of  the  space  age  within  the  broader  context  of  national  security  and 
political  climate.  Each  viewed  the  space  program  as  a  channel  for  the  advancetoent 


oi  poLiciesi  values  and  moved,  either  defensively  or  offensively,  j.m  (tie  new 
arena.,  lixey  recognized  that  space  was  becoming  a  focal  point  for  tJie  genera  1- 
ised  concern  voiced  by  their  constituent  groups. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  military  establishment  and  the  scientific  coBBDun.lt j 
were  specifically  qualified  to  assess  the  potentisl  role  of  space  in  the 
national  effort,  Althou^i  each  had  other  and  at  this  time  oore  pressing  missions, 

they  possessed  the  technical  skills  necessary  to  proii»te  a  space  progiam.  More- 

Intereet 
over,  they  recognized  that  the  markedly  increasedyof  the  political  generalists 

in  the  field  was  the  raeen^  lihroui^  which  they  could  transform  their  special- 
ized influence  into  broad  public  policy. 

In  the  first  month  after  Sputnik,  then,  the  itmnediate  reactions  of  the 
involved  political  activists  determined  that  space  policy  would  become  a  gen- 
uine political  conflict  spreading  throu^out  the  political  ssrstem.  Once  the 
existence  of  the  si«ce  issue  had  been  established,  the  activists  moved  to 
assess  their  self-interest  and  strategic  choices  in  regard  to  it,  Questlorus 
of  TOO  wanted  what  and  how  emerged  as  soon  as  the  arena  of  competition  vas 
recognized.  Out  of  the  ensuing  conflict  vould  rise  the  power  structure  that 
would  establish  the  new  space  agency. 
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III;  EVERYBODY  HAS  A  SPACE  CAPABILITY;  NOVEMBSa,  19^7  -  APRIL,  I958 

While  the  Administration  struggled  unsuccessfully  to  coatain  the  controversy 
generated  by  Sputnik  I,  the  half -ton  dog-carrying  Sputnik  II  intensified  public 
and  political  concern. 

The  new  satellite  wes  a  sobering  reminder  that  the  space  race  was  not  a 
one-shot  affair,  but  an  vxgent,  long-term  scientific  and  technological  challenge. 


Immediately  after  its  lai^nching  the  Administration,  building  upon  iaitiati^^es 
of  the  previous  month,  began  to  take  actions  committing  the  U.S.  to  a  space 
effort.  As  its  intentiors  became  clear,  competition  for  a  role  in  either  the 
technical-scientific  or  political  exploitation  of  space  became  clear  as  well. 
With  the  decision  to  enter  coarpetition  settled,  the  issues  of  controversy 
shifted  to  questions  of  iwho  should  do  how  much  of  '«riaat,  and  gain  political 
influence  in  the  process. 

The  Administration  spent  the  five  months  after  Sputnik  II  evolving  its     (f 
space  policy, for  the  most  part  behind  closed  doors.  During  this  period,  its 
posture  was  to  proclaim  its  intention  to  build  a  new  space  effoiii  but  to  avoid 
specific  choices.  Criven  this  hiatus,  other  political  participants  were  free 
to  press  their  own  claliss  \rtiile  the  Administration  debated  its  choice,  and  to 
make  clear  their  respective  positions  and  policy  preferences.  The  Adminis- 
tration's delaying  action  -  necessary  In  any  process  of  policy  formulation  - 
provided  the  perfect  backdrop  for  the  sustained  con^etition  of  the  interested 
agents . 

These  other  participants  set  to  work  first  to  build  strategic  positions 
which  mi^t  serve  them  best  in  providing  a  greater  role  in  space.  It  would  be 
from  these  positions  that  the  Administration's  ultimate  proposal  to  establish 
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NASA,  submitted  on  April  2,   would  be  evaluated.  For  the  moment,  howc 
political  participant,  sought  to  convince  the  Administration  of  its  own  special 
capability  in  space  by  calling  loudly  for  recognition  of  its  skills  and  recources. 
It  was  a  veritable  Anvil  Chorus, 

1.  The  Administration 

Although  the  broad  outlines  of  the  nation's  space  program  remained  undfcter- 
mined  in  the  period  between  November,  1957  and  April,  1958,  the  Administration 
did  make  certain  interim  organizational  and  budgetary  decisions  to  speed  up 
the  present  effort.  But  these  limited  steps  did  not  suftict    to  stave  off 
the  critics  -  throughout  this  period  the  Administration  remained  on  the  political 
defensive.  Its  behavior  was  due  in  part  to  a  continuing  desire  to  contain  the 
conflict  as  far  as  possible.  It  was  also  dictated  by  the  speciaf  reqiiirecsnts 
of  the  Executive  office  in  the  American  political  process, 

Eie  nature  of  these  requirements  demands  a  brief  explanation.  The  heart 
of  the  Admlnietration's  problem  was  that,  >^ile  critics  could  call  for  an  all-out 
space  effort,  the  Administration  itself  could  treat  space  only  as  one  part  of 
a  broad  national  security  effort.  Necessarily  responsible  for  the  entire  policy 
spectrum  of  the  goveminent,  the  Administration's  ability  to  focus  upon  and 

es^Iolt  the  space  effort  was  more  limited  than  that  of  its  critics.  Thus,  no 

i.  "      ' 

matter  what  the  magnitvtde  of  the  official  effort,  critics  could  always  complain. 
Yet  at  the  same  time  any  Administration  is  more  able  to  establish  the 

magaltude  of  national  secvirlty  policy,  including  space,  than  any  other  field 

57 
of  national  policy.  The  "arena  of  decisicHi-maklng"'^ '  for  national  security 

without  enormous  effort, 

lies  primarily  in  the  Executive  Branch;/  neither  the  public  nor  the  Congress 

can  significantly  alter  the  strategic  choices  of  the  Administration,,  once  they 

are  made.  !I3ius  the  Administration  could,  within  limits  dictated  by  its  das  ire 
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for  political  survival,  afford  to  accept  criticism  of  its  space  effort,  expecting 
that,  once  questions  of  character  and  magnitude  were  resolved  vithln  the 
Adainiatration  itself,  it  would  regain  its  traditional  initiative,  [Even  with 


the  highly  charged  conflict  which  pervaded  the  political  system,  nonetheless 
the  Administration  retained  this  control  ] 

(Qius  the  Administration  was  neither  able  nor  impelled  to  outshout  its  critics, 
Instead  it  acted  to  preserve  its  own  freedom  of  choice,  so  that  it  could  later 
exploit  the  relative  Congressional  acquiescence  and  latent  public  svqpport  which 
exists  in  any  national  security  policy-making  under  Executive  initiative^  As 
events  were  to  disclose,  this  was  a  politically  viable  posture.  Moareover,  as 
it  wac  a  conservative  choice,  it  fitted  the  Administration's  fiscal  and  partisan 
philosophy. 

So  far  as  public  statements  were  concerned,  Eisenhower's  attitxide  toward 
the  space  challenge  during  this  period  was  one  of  serious  calm-  He  reas-.sured 
the  nation  that  it  was  not  in  severe  danger.  His  State  of  the  Union  message 
sti^esed  that  the  present  American  deterrent  capability  was  sufficient  to  wreak 
annihilation  on  the  Soviet  Union,  thus  discounting  any  "a^eal  and  present  danger" 
to  the  United  States.  He  also  reiterated  the  theme  that  economic  wisdom  was 

the  ultimate  defense  and  that  America  could  not  have  "both  what  we  must  have 

58 
and  iriiat  \m  would  like  to  have,"'^   Throughout  the  interim  period  the  President 

'^ 
constantly  pl^ed  these  two  themes:  inviting  national  consensus  in  support  of 

his  programj  disparaging  partisans  and  alarmists j  and  urging  Americans  to 

"throw  back  their  shoulders,  thrust  out  their  chins  and  say  'America  is  strong 

59 
and  will  grow  ever  stronger.  ""'^'^ 

However  inherently  strong  the  Administration's  power  position,  it  still 

suffered  political  damage «  Eisenhower's  popularity  had  declined  IO56  since  the 
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6o 
1956  election  and  the  Sputniks  accelerated  the  trend.    In  January,  therefore, 

he  was  confronted  with  the  most  skeptical  Congress  he  had  known:  one  which  openly 

intended  to  fill  the  "vacuum"  of  executive  leadership. 

As  in  the  first  days  of  InHcediate  reaction  to  Sputnik  1,   Eisenhower's 

advisors  Joined  in  public  defense  of  their  Chief.  Predictably,  Dulles  and 

Adams  cntphasized  only  the  positive  side  of  the  Administration's  achievement. 

Dulles  observed  after  Explorer  I,  Aicerica.'s  first  satellite,  went  up  on 

January  31  ths^t  "if  we  put  our  mind  to  it,  we  can  do  almost  anything  tnat  can 

be  done."   Adams  went  further  and  claimed  that  not  only  was  the  Administration 

doing  fine,  but  that  any  missile  lag  which  might  have  inadvertently  occurred 

during  the  present  Administration  was  the  Truman  Administration's  responsibility <, 

Altemetively,  it  was  Nixon  who  presented  both  aspects  of  the  Administration 

posture.  After  the  Explorer  was  launched,  for  example,  he  both  boasted  that 

the  USSR  had  no  monopoly  on  scientific  achievement  and  warned  against  excessive 

go 

optimism.     In  all  cases  these  spokesmen  were  speaking  for  the  President ^ 
in  all  caeee,  too,  they  implicitly  or  e3Q)licitly  asked  the  nation  to  trust 
Eisenhower  in  defense  matters. 

Finally,  \7hite  House  tactics  sought  both  to  disassociate  the  President 
from  current  difficulties  and  to  associate  him  with  the  successes  of  America "a 
early  venture  into  space o  After  the  Vanguard  failure,  Hagerty  claimed  that 
the  Whii.e  House  had  in  no  way  been  involved  in  the  excessive  publicity  which 

suri'ounded  the  attesrpt  and  which  was  subsequently  widely  criticized »  He 

6k 
also  referred  all  questions  concerning  the  failure  to  the  DOD.    Yet  the 

announcement  of  the  successful  launchings  came  first  from  Eisenhower's  office o 

In  essence  the  emergent  information  policy  concerning  the  satellite  program  was 

a  simple  one„  Hagerty  revealed  it  when  he  remarked  to  reporters  that  if 
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Exp'< 

newBmen  :'ir  aews  frocn  the  Army  and 

The  Adolnistratlon  did  acr---   ----n  talk,  hQv^r_v-r  ,  j ,.  icade  csu  (.uau 

moves  to  expand  the  future  space  effort.  These  actions  were  on.  t 
hlgiaer  priority  for  science  aa  a  national  resource;  an  eTpenslon  of 
mlaaile  aau  sciteLlite  effort.;  and  a  more  liberal  attitude  ^<-w^->  ■ 
pressure  to  allocate  more  resources  to  space  activities.. 

One  major  step  to  raise  the  prestige  of  science  after  the  SpxitnUrs  vss  the 
formal  recru'tm^ot  of  scientists  into  the  raoiis  of  the  policy  laajtiers .  ice 
Presidential  conferences  of  October  with  scientists  and  educators  began  to 
bear  fruitr  In  s  nation-wide  television  speech  on  November  7.Ei''?ennrwer 
announcec  tne  appoim-Eent  of  Dr.  James  R»  Kllllaa,  one  Presicieut  oi  K-iseacausei  ..t 
Institute  of  Technology,  as  hie  new  Special  Assistant  for  Science  and  Techncdogy, 
On  November  29  the  President  transferred  the  President "e  Science  Adv 
Conmittee  ixom   tne  Office  of  Defense  Mobllxzaiixon  to  the  vrnite  House,  rhus 
buttreesing  Killian  witn  a  broadly-gauged  advisory  structure «  These  moves  wer-? 
intended  to  "give  science  an  ingoressive  new  voice  in  the  inner  circle 
Government . "  " 

At  the  same  time  the  President  sou^t  to  put  some  of  the  earlier  eugges- 
ticns  of  scientists  and  educators  into  effect:  specif i^'slly  in  the  fields  of 
acientlfie  education,  basic  lesearcn  and  scient/xf  ic  coopera-iion  with  NAlf.) 
'allies.  In  a  speech  televised  in  Oklaboaa  City. on  November  -3  he  echoed  the 
S'-ientists"  clslni  that  scientific  education  vas  the  laost  critical  problem 
facing  tbe  nation,  ana  offered  inltlai  suggest ions  m  tne  field  waicn  were  to 
become,  his  first  legislative  proposal  in  the  new  national  security  effort » 
The  Administration  bill  as  finally  ar>nf'iA>pd  ba   the  NstlonBl  Def-ons'?  Educ«tl 
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provided  one  bliixun  doiiars      ^  four-;.     Tied  for  gi'ants  to 

and  technical  schools,  and  graduate  fellowships. 

To  further  scientific  cooperation  with  the  allies  Eisennoirer  announce'-''  ''' 

Prime  Minister 
December  a  prellajinary  agreement  with^tocMillan  on  joint  British  and  Affierif.:aa 

research  activities,  contingent  upon  aaendiaent  of  the  Atonic  Energy  Act.  In 

support  of  such  cooperation,  the  White  House  announced  in  late  December  the 

appointment  of  Wallace  R.  Brode,  associate  Director  of  the  National  Bureau  of 

Standards  as  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Scientific  Affaire,  ■" ' 

Finally,  in  the  field  of  basic  research,  the  new  Fiscal  Year  1959  Budget 
included  a  request  for  I50  tuillion  for  the  national  Science  Foundation,  three 
times  as  much  as  the  actual  appropriation  of  the  previous  year.  lEie  request  for 
the  NACA  was  increased  more  than  50^  to  permit  advanced  research  in  space 
flight o  Finally,  the  DOD  requested  50^  mora  than  in  the  previous  year  for       ; 
basic  research  applicable  to  military  Research  and  Development,  including 
space. 

Eisenhower  also  provided  Increased  funds  for  national  security,  including 
space  research  and  exploration,  although  in  relatively  marginal  amounts. 
While  promising  a  "very  considerable"  increase  in  defense  spending,  Elsenhnirer 

later  reversed  himself  and  indicated  that  the  FY  1959  budget  would  be  only 

68 
moderately  higher  than  the  current  one,    (Predicted  defense  spending  in 

FY  1959  was  to  be  between  38  and  l*-0  billion,  as  compared  with  38.^  la  FY  1958), 
nils  ambiguous  postui-e  steamed  from  conflict  between  Eiseiahower  "s  public  rejec- 
tion of  price  tags  for  deffloee  and  his  commitment  to  fiscal  responsibility^  Aa 
late  as  December  he  still  hoped  to  maintain  a  balanced  budget  and  to  avoid 

raising  the  debt  limit.    By  January  I5,  however,  he  was  asking  Congress  to 

70 
raise  the  ceiling  by  5  billion. 

So  far  as  interim  organizational  steps  for  space  were  concerned,  Eisenhower 
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cvj{icentrated  upon  the  DOD.  He  anncnmced  on  Ncsvember  ^   that  MTo  William  M.  Holaday, 

former  Special  Assistant  tc  the  Seci'etary  of  Defense,  would  become  the  Diirector 

of  Guided  Missiles  vested  with  the  full  authority  of  the  Secretary  to  supervise 

and  coordinate  the  missile  program.,  Holaday  was  also  granted  temporary  control 

over  the  satellite  program.  The  next  day  the  DOD  avrfchorized  the  Aroy^s  satellite 

program  as  a  hack- up  for  Project  Vanguard.,  And,  rcost  significant  for  our  pur- 

poses;  on  November  1^  McElroy  announced  that  he  would  subse^ently  appoint  a 

new  director  for  advanced  weapons  development,  including  guided  missiles  now 

in  early  stages  of  research,  anti-missile  missiles,  satellites  and  space 

platforms «  Such  weaponry,  according  to  McElroy,  would  be  developed  by  a  single 

manager  and  subsequently  assigned  to  the  Services  for  use.  The  President  also 

began  to  make  clear  his  long-range  conception  of  the  structure  of  the  space 

program.  As  early  as  his  Oklahoma  City  speech  Eisenhower  suggested  that  the 

distinction  between  civilian  and  military  exploitation  of  space  upon  which 

the  Vanguard  decision  had  been  based  wovild  remain  a  primary  criterion  for 

assigning  the  space  program.  He  then  stated,  in  disciissing  the  satellite 

program: 

"If  the  project  is  designed  for  scientific  pxrrposes,  its  size 
and  cost  must  be  tailored  to  the  scientific  Job  it  is  going  to  do 
CO  If  the  project  has  some  ultimate  defense  valvie,  its  urgency 
for  the  pxirpose  is  to  be  Judged  in  conqparison  with  the  probable 
value  of  competing  defense  projects »  71 

By  early  February  there  were  indications  from  the  White  Hovise  that  this  dis- 

t5j[iction  would  be  institutionalized  in  arrangements  seiwirating  military  and 

non-militaiy  space  programs.  On  the  fourth  Eisenhower  ordered  Killian  to 

draw  up  a  timetable  for  scientific  objectives  in  space,  with  the  special  charge 

of  matching  these  with  an  orgenizational  structure  for  ^search  and  exploration 

in  space.  The  following  day  in  his  news  conference,  Elsenhower  indicated  tJiat 
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he  vas  sympathetic  to  a  division  of  responsibility:  the  eroplacemeni     .3ce 
weaponry  in  the  DOD,  and  overall  responsibility  for  space  Bciences  in  a 
civilian  agency,  distinguishing  between  "vhat  is  in  the  realm  of  probability 
in  the  vhole  scientific  araa  (and)  ...  the  defense  aspects  of  thio  businesse"'  ' 

It  is  clear  that  the  principle  of  divided  control  of  the  space  mission 
between  military  and  civilian  operating  agencies  had  been  established  vhen 
Killian  was  instructed  to  draw  up  his  report.'"^  After  this  time  White  HoilH 
spokesmen  substantiated  this  principle  in  increasingly  forceful  terms.  On 
February  17  Nixon  stated  in  a  speech  at  the  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory  that  the 
exploration  of  space  was  a  civilian  task  for  two  basic  reasocm:  First, 
"research  as  well  as  operations  in  this  field  (should)  not  be  established  by 
military  need  and  military  opinion;"  since  such  military  limitations  would;, 
in  Nixon's  view,  put  unnecessary  and  destructive  limits  v^on  scientific  invest- 
igation. Furthermore,  he  considered  it  "vitally  important  that  we  continue  to 

emphasize  that  our  efforts  (in  the  space  and  research  fields)  are  for  peaceful 
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pui^oses . 

In  late  March  Eisenhower  made  his  first  escplicit  commitment  to  civilian 
control  of  space:  "I  eacpect  to  send  up  shortly  recommended  legislation  provid- 
ing for  civilian  control  and  direction  of  governmental  activities  incident 

75 
to  a  civilian  space  program. "'"^  (to  the  same  day  he  released  "An  Introduction 

to  Outer  Si>ace, "  the  space  primer  prepared  by  Killian  and  his  committee,  under 

the  direction  of  Dr.  Edward  Purcell.  This  primer  outlined  a  projected  program 

for  scientific  eiqploratlon  of  space  under  civilian  direction.  Finally,  on 

April  2,  Eisenhower  sent  up  his  message  to  Congress  proposing  fixe  National 

AerOneutlcB  and  ^Qce^Agency  with  e}q>anded  authority  and  mission  to  direct 

all  American  projects  in  space,  "except  for  those  projecte  primarily  associated 


Ifl 

with  military  requirecaents . " '   Thus  the  Administration,  exercising  its  cr 
role  as  initiator  of  the  legislative  process,  chose  to  formulate  the  space 
mission  arovmd  the  key  concept  that  scientific-civilian  dimensions  of  space 
voxild  be  distinguished  and  separated  out  from  the  military  dimension. 

2.  The  Department  of  Defense 

The  Department  of  Defense  is  hoth  a  part  of  the  Administarestion  and  a  mili- 
tary estahlishment  vested  with  the  monopolistic  mission  of  defending  by  force 
the  national  security  of  the  United  States.  This  mission  requires  such  vast 
resources  and  specialized  personnel  that  the  Department  can  exercise  a  signifi- 
cant degree  of  independence  apart  from  the  political  control  of  its  Commander 
in  Chief,  Moreover,  within  the  Department  the  Services  have  analogoxis  inde- 
pendent power  positions .  While  outlining  the  separate  space  policy  positions 
of  ^BSe^epartment  vis-a-vis  the  Administration  and,  in  turn,  of  the  Ser/ices 
within  the  Department  overturns  the  organization  charts,  it  acknowledges 
political  r*»aXity. 

The  civilian  officials  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  as  members 
of  the  Administration,  publicly  supported  Eisenhower's  level  of  commitment  to 
the  space  effort.  As  military  officials,  however,  it  was  also  their  duty  to 
impress  upon  the  President  the  potential  military  significance  of  space 
exploitation o  Moreover,  each  service  sought  to  protect  and  extend  its  mission 
in  space  in  cipposition  to  each  other's  claims,  while  together  pressirga  broad 
program  of  space  activity  upon  the  civilian  officials  in  the  06D.  Thus  the 
DOD  was  at  once  an  extension  of  the  Administration,  a  single  military  agent 
making  peculiar  strategic  demands  upon  the  Administration,  and  a  multiple  actor 
expressing  divergent  service  claims  of  space  capabilities..  This  Janus-faced 
J      quality  of  the  DOD  makes  the  task  of  interpreting  its  claim  upon  America's 


potential  space  capability  a  peculiarly  complex  bxrt  equally  iraportsnt  one„ 

(j.o)Tbe  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

Throiigbout  the  period  from  November  until  Aprils  the  OSD  officials  argued 
consistently  that  the  Sputniks  did  not  reflect  an  operational  Soviet  military 
advantage.  However,  they  did  admit  the  military  significance  of  the  powerful 
rocket  thrust  which  had  launched  the  satellites^  ISius,  given  the  Department's 
primaiy  mission  to  promote  the  national  security  of  the  U.S.,  its  major  reaction 
to  the  Sputnik  crisis  vas  to  accelerate  the  missile  program.  To  this  end, 
McElroy  authorized  the  production  of  both  the  Jupiter  and  the  Thor  IRBMs  on 
November  26,  speeded  development  of  the  Atlas  ICBM  in  December^  and  authorized 
Research  and  Development  on  the  Minuteman  ICBM  early  in  195^- 

In  general,  the  OSD  sustained  the  official  position  which  had  led  to  the 
Vanguard  decisicsi:  that  the  e;q)loitation  of  space  should  not  hamper  the  major 
task  of  developing  America's  ballistic  missile  capability.  On  November  11 
Undersecretary  of  defense  Donald  Queries  indicated  that  the  U.S.  had  rockets 

capable  of  lifting  satellites  as  heavy  as  the  Sputniks,  but  that  the  DOD 
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did  not  consider  this  a  proper  military  tise  of  the  vehicles.     In  a  speech 

to  the  An«rican  Rocket  Society  Holaday  repeated  this  argument,  saying: 

"We  will  be  able  to  have  large  satellites  ■wiienever  we  want 
them, . . .  When  we  are  assured  of  an  adequate  IRBM  capability 
and  an  ICBM  system  with  the  necessary  support,  equipment 
and  stockpile  of  missiles,  then  we  intend  to  i\mp   into  space. 
To  do  so  beforehand  would  be  like  trying  to  lock  the  front 
door  and  let  (sic)  the  back  door  stay  open.  This  does  not 
mean  that  we  will  discontinue  space  work.  We  will  have  an 
effective  and  continuljig  program o  But  missiles  will  be  our 
Number  One  Job ,"78 

The  e^qploitation  of  space,  insofar  as  it  contributed  to  a  stronger  defense  pos- 
ture, was  included  within  the  DOD^s  overall  missiouo  Its  significance,  however 
would  be  evaluated  relative  to  the  utility  of  other  defense  programs » 


i  ia  respuaae  i.o  the  Sputniks »     Pol)  >/,   the  Spu 

'"be  IKXD,    vkAle  den^rifig  responsibility  for  the  In 

■"n,    ackncnfledged  that,   had  the  political  effects  c*   ''-'»    " 

pr«;eRiptiun  in  space  been  foreseen^  the  decieioa  mi^t  h^  lyde  diffe- 

•The  lyB  thus  assumed  increased  responsibility  for  the  political  dimen 

Oa  No /ember  8^    four  d^aya  af-fcer  Sputnllc  II  ven^o  up,   the  '^'^^  -•-''- 

^^.rniy-3  Project  E:qplorer  as  a  supplement  to  Project  Vangusrd«     As  McElrcy 

jlned: 

'"■'   "  nsultBtioa  vith  rsy  associates,  (it  vas  my  belief)  that 
itca  V      \btov„as  to  the  success  that  would  be  atr.end°n+  upon  tt. 
launching  of  a  satellite  by  the  selected .  o  .Navy  Vangix.     hod^  We  t 

that  ^■•--  '-•/',  '-^g  some  evidence  that  our  major  r 'jr   In  ■"'  ^   ■'i: 

waa  "      .___  -j;^"' We  felt  that  in  the  general  i;       of  th 
e         h   nationally  snd  internat      ,   wc  ehouid  make  ce:rtf 

fcha.       d  be  able  to  launch  sateliA'^^siD  xcr  our  IGY  comrn-'^ '^ 

went      ,\  the  je.nT   195So"80 

'Jl;'-!  rOD°£   anforciaticii  i;(Jij,i.:.y  concerning  IGY  satellite  launchir^-  -'-- 

::1  concern.     Tbe  extreme  publicity  surroiindlcg  the  Vang* 

failxore  produced  rxtrensely  adverse  domestic  and  intemations'i 

•  In  Britain  the  Vangu^'srd  -wae  variously  tersaed  the  Puffnik     ■"    -—   ■ 

uik^   iv  :,   and  StayputnJJco     Thereafter,   the  BOD  ndopted  extremely 

i.cif^a.     There  ■^fp  xrther  press  reieaseEJ  concerning  pti 

:ii  fo.r  firings,    and  ^wj  ic  aiiuj-jiicietoentB  were  made  only  afte:r  launching 

furthermore,   th^  OOfD  expres;;ed  an  lai!3i5diate  subst^antive  .Intere-.'-;   In  m' 
tary  spaco  ■y.s  after  whe  Soviets  laoachings  and  regi 

^Ic  for  projects  consistent  with  their  missions.     HcElroy 

thp  T!'\V\  --T'^i'Tr)   nnrprhql-f*  '^n  .?^t,tvG  -orpiZTStn  Ip  -^farlcus   fleivls   cf 


space  exploitation. 

'Ve  liave  felt  the  responsibility,  and  do  feel  the  reaponsibility 
for  any  kind  of  military  weapon  deveJ.opment,  no  matter  in  ^at  field 
it  nay  reach.. o.  (It  ia  necessary)  to  recoGoize  early  in  the  game 
the  importance  of  some  vary  novel  kinds  of  weapons  which  some  people 
are  Ixkeiy  to  brush  off  as  Buck  Rogers  stuff « "02 

Soon  this  recognition  of  the  pniitlcal  and  substantive  implications  of  space 
for  military  activities  led  to  organisational  changes  and  Research  and 
Development  prograioning  of  considerable  significance^  Despite  lbs  early 
einjAiasis  upon  missiles  it  became  clear  that  the  Pentagon  wanted  a  major  role 
in  -^atever  sj)ace  program  appeared. 

The  first  evidence  of  this  policy  choice  was  the  organization  of  existing 
military  space  programs.,  The  OSD  seized  the  initiative  over  the  Sex  vices. 
On  November  I5  McElroy  announced  that  he  would  appoint  a  new  Director  for  the 
development  of  advanced  research  projects:  in  effect,  a  single  mahager  for 
space  and  other  advanced  missions.  Until  this  agency  could  be  set  up  space 
would  be  under  the  Jiurisdiction  of  Holaday,  the  Director  of  Guided  Missiles o  ' 
McElroy  was  intent  upon  this  mission  being  organized  within  the  OSD  -  precluding 
the  possibility  of  a  Service  taking  overall  control  over  the  Incipient  epaoe 
program o 

In  keeping  with  OSD  philosophy,  when  the  Air  Force  set  up  a  new  Directorate 
of  Astronautics  on  December  10  to  manage  advanced  space  programs  within  the 
Service,  Acting  Secretary  QLiarles  announced  that  he  had  asked  the  Air  Force 
to  delay  such  action  until  the  new  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency  was 
organized.  Quarles  claimed  that  the  DOD,  while  not  opposed  to  the  Air  Force 
plan,  considered  it  "premature «  •'^  The  issue  was  closed  -vrtien  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  William  H.  Douglas,  suspended  the  order  on  December  13  under 
OSD  instructions.  Department  officials  felt  that  "apparently  the  Air  Force 
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wishes  to  show  Ite  ability  ii,n  !.ux=-  ..  xeld  sod  see  :i.t   j,l  t  -■  -"-b  th*-  xiiit^iLjiUc 
and  estJiblish  a  position."    They  took  quick  action  to  squash  this  attempffc 
to  usurp  the  military  space  mission  c- 

The  OSD   intent  was  "an  lEHnediate  one:  to  pull  under  a  single  manager. ».  the 
first  tiuie  this  has  been  done  in  the  DCD  -  actual  operating  xmits  for  the 
Reseai.ch  and  Development  work  that  goes  on  in  the  anti-missile-missile  field 
and  in  the  satellite  and  space  applications  fields"  ^  The  ARPA  was  to  have 
authority  to  develop  such  weapons  and  turn  them  over  to  Services  for  deployment. 
and  uBCo     McElroy  testified  that  after  consultation  with  all  the  Services  the 
entire  DOD  was  agreed  that  the  new  agency  should  control  all  activities  of  any 
Service  in  these  areas » 

In  December,  however,  the  OSD  modified  McElroy °s  announced  plan  for  a 

single-manager,  inhouse -capability  agency.  Holaday  testified  that 

"If  this  group  took  off  and  developed  its  own  engines  and 
everything o,„  it  would  be  wasteful.  The  planning  and  thinking.., 
is  that  we  will  be  a  cooperative  group,  not  fitting,  and  will 
Tise  the  available  material  (the  Services)  have  to  help  out  in 
(the  agency's)  program. "88 

This  change  reflected  a  serious  struggle  within  the  DOD.  In  coagjeting  for 
particular  space  missions  the  Services  had  adopted  strong  positions  for  or 

against  the  prospect  of  an  all-powerful  operating  agency  for  advanced 

89 
Research  and  Development.    Moreover,  some  outside  contractors  were  criti- 
cizing the  potential  disruption  which  such  an  agency  would  introduce  into 

90 
ccmtractlng  procedures  with  the  services.    These  arguments  respecting  the 

esta allshmeat  of  the  ARPA  continued  for  months  while  McElroy  sought  a  director 

for  the  agency. 

TbMBf   as  ASPA  came  into  existence,  the  exact  extent  of  the  new  agency's 

potential  authorJi.ty  remained  unclear.  Nonetheless,  McElroy's  general  position 

had  Eisenhower's  support.  On  January  7  the  President  sent  a  message  to  Congress 


requ*jBtii:ig  transfer  of  10  million  fi'om  various  military  appropriations  . 

TAxe  ABPA  in  the  Suppieoental  Defense  Apprr/priatione  BV     "■  -   FY  195ti.  Thle 

sum  wuxzid  cover  the  ^xp^nsea   of  eetabliehing  the  agency^  IncLiidiog 

"acquisition  and  construction  of  such  research,  development  and  teat  facili- 

ties  and  equipment  as  may  bs  authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense . 

Shorterly  thereafter,  in  the  State  of  the  Union  message  Eisenhover  argued 

that: 

"Some  of  the  ioiportant  nev  veapona  vhich  technology  has  produced 
do  not  fit  into  any  existing  [Service  pattern.  They  cut  across  all 
Services,  involve  all  Services  and  transcend  all  Services  at  every 
stage  from  development  to  operation,  In  some  instances  they  defy 
claBBification  according  to  branch  of  Service  oo.. ..  In  recOtpiition  of 
the  need  for  single  control  in  some  of  our  most  advanced  develcpment 
projects,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  already  decided  to  concen- 
trate into  one  orgeulzation  all  anti-missile  ond  satellite  technology 
undertaken  by  the  D0Do"92 

The  Administration  clearly  believed  that  the  establishment  of  the  ARPA  was 
well  within  the  broad  powers  of  the  Secretary  granted  under  the  National 
ecurity  Act  of  l$kj,   as  amended,  permitting  him  to  transfer,  rea&slgn 
abolish  or  consolidated  non-combatant  functions. 

The  Congress,  nowever,  claimed  that  the  Administration  had  izsurped  a 
legislative  function  by  altering  the  roles  and  missions  of  the  Services  without 
its  approval.  Consequently,  Congress  adopted  the  attitude  that  the  ARPA  was 
largely  a  stop-gap  measure^  pending  further  Congressional  consideration  of 
space  organization.  The  confei'ence  committee,  on  the  Supplemental  Appropriations 
Bill  directed  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  engage  in  Research  and  Development  on 
advanced  weapons  systems,  either  through  the  Department  or  one  of  the  Services, 
and  permitted  the  Department  to  undertake  for  one  year  such  non-  military 
projects  as  the  President  designated »  The  Committee,,  however,  deleted  all 
specific  reference  to  the  ARPA,  providing  at  best  a  shaky  legislative  history 


-U6- 

for  the  new  agency « 

On  February  7,  ignoring  Service  and  Congressional  opposition,  the  OSD 

announced  the  foinaation  of  ARPA  and  the  aj^jointaaent  of  its  direc 
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MTo  Roy  Wo  Johnson c  The  relevant  Directive   provided  "within  the  DOD, 

an  agency  for  the  direction  and  perforimnce  of  certain  advanced  Research  end 
Development  projects, "  Including  the  nation's  space  research  and  the  develop- 
ment of  space  weapons^  ARPA  was  authorized  to  contract  out  Research  and 
Development  work  with  other  agencies  of  tiie  Government  and  outside  contractors^ 
or  to  acquire  such  facilities  as  it  mlg^t  needo  Thus  the  DOD  had  established 
what  was  on  paper  a  powerful  operating  agency,  the  only  orgsulzatlon  in  Govern- 
ment with  the  explicit  mission  of  developing  advanced  space  projects <. 

With  AKPA  established,  the  OSD  moved  to  add  substance  to  the  newly 
invigorated  military  space  program ^  It  requested  proposals  from  the  Services 

for  military  space  projects  iu  an  effort  to  avoid  inter-service  rivalryo 
service 
Against  stifj^  opposition,  Holaday  and  later  ARPA  reviewed  a  number  of 

projects,  althou^  most  decisions  were  postponed  pending  refinement  of  the 

organization.  Among  those  decisions  which  were  made  in  order  to  carry  out  the 

DCD's  temporary  responsibility  for  space  program^  v«rw  the 

Hoverober  8  authorization  of  the  Army*s  Proje<?t  Explorer,  and  the  fferch  23 

directive  ordering  one  or  two  lunar  probes  under  Army  axisptces,  three  under 

the  development  of 
Air  Force  direction  ar^  mechanical  ground  scanning  systems 

by  the  Navy,  Military  space  projects  were  highly  classified,  but  we  know 

that  one  of  these,  the  Air  Force  reconnaissance  satellite,  the  Pled  Piper, 

was  funded  dxiring  this  period »     Major  decisions  about  the  man  in  space 

program,  the  one-million-pound  thrust  engine,  and  weather  and  navigational 

satellite  programs  were  not  n»de,  althou^i  relatively  small  investments  were 
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ordered  for  component  dev«lopinKnt,  preliminary  englneeringj,  and  desigc  worlt 

on   i^iiese  prc^graiDS^  peoding  filial  decisions « 

Conflict  concerning  responsibility  in  the  apace  field  both  between  the 

varlcnis  Services  and  ABPA  and  betveen  the  furfcure  civilian-military  ailocatlon 

of  the  apace  mission  contributed  to  the  relative  inaction  of  the  AHPA  pru- 

grann»r8»^^  Yet  the  level  of  support  AFPA  enjoyed  was  also  the  result  of 

conacioi^  policy  choices  in  the  OSD^  John  Prlnney,  of  the  Hev  York  TlaeSj  one 

of  tiie  best  infonued  observers  of  AlRPA's  efforts  during  this  early  period^  dug- 

gesta  that  the  "deliberate"  pace  of  the  agencj  *e  activities  reflected  the 

apathy  towards  space  development  i>ermeating  the  highest  echelons  of  the  05D 

and  the  Administration.  Although  this  relative  Inartion  was  in  part  dw^ 

unsettled  organizational  questions,  it  also  reflects  the  priorities  'krtiich  POD 

officials  assigned  to  the  space  mission.  While  adaoiant  that  the  military 

establishment  should  be  empowered  to  define  those  areas  of  space  deveXoposeat 

which  mi^t  contribute  to  the  military  mission^  the  OSD  had  to  weigh  militar^i' 

space  efforts  against  more  immediate  claims  \Q>cn  the  defense  budget.  The 

resultant  assessment  embodied  In  the  military  space  bvidget  for  FY  1959  indicated 

that  the  OSD  was  not  pressing  an  urgent,  top  priority  sffoart  in  the  Eilitary 

ejqploitation  of  space  »* 

*  I-he  FY  1959  budget  request  for  ARPA  was  520  million,,  of  vixis±  72   were  for 
nonmilitary  l\mar  and  scientific  satellites  to  be  later  transferred  to  the 
civilien  agencyj  310  million  for  an  anti-missile  missile  system  and  for  the 
Pled  Piper;  and  tiie   remaining  I38  million  for  all  other  space  programs «  These 
included  projects  that  were  both  clearly  military  and  those  whose  civilian 
or  military  nature  was  under  discussion:  the  man-ln-space  program,  the 
million-pound  engine,  weather  and  navigations!  satellites,  satellite  trackiag 
systems,  instrumentation  projects;^  the  development  of  power  sources.  (See  SE, 
ppo  ll6It-  and  also  NYT,  htey  25,  Section  IV i  article  by  John  Finney)  „ 


,( 
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The  OSD's  effort  to  assert  control  over  the  total  space         i  ? 

the  enjbryonic  . 

low-priority  ^asis  conflicted,  of  course,  vitk^'Adintnlstratlon  policy.  Two  days 

before  the  OSD  established  the  A.RPA,  Eisenhower  announced  that  the  Killlan 

Committee  would  investigate  organizational  alternatives  for  the  nation's  future 

space  effort » 

By  Implication  reforms c 

J    the  Administration  contradicted  the  OeD's_^,"     As  eRrly  as  November 

McElroy  sugKested  that  the  DOD  take  responeibility  for  developing  the  civilian 
uses  of  space  if  requested  by  a  civilian  agency  to  do  so»  "Our  responsibility," 
the  Secretary  maintained,  "on  the  civilian  aspects  of  satellites  involves 
^atever  decision  another  agency  of  Government  wishes  to  nake  in  respect  to 
using  us=.  In  that  case  we  are  glad  to  offer  our  serivces  if  ve  can  be  helpful 
but  we  do  not  consider  that  it  is  a  responsibility  of  ours  to  initiate  in  that 
field o""^  He  agreed  that  the  Government  should  piirsue  basic  research  and 
exploit  civilian  potentialities  in  the  space  field  and  that  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  AEC,  and  NACA  all  had  responsibilities  in  the  area.  Since,  however, 
the  only  capability  for  exploring  space  lay  in  the  military,  he  conceived  of 
a  civilian  space  program  as  one  of  collaboration  between  the  military  devel- 
oper and  the  civilian  usero  IHie  model  vrppermost  in  his  mind  was  apparently 
that  of  the  IGY  in  which  a  civilian  agency  designed  a  scientific  mission  in 
space  whicb  the  DCfD  performed «  To  Implement  this  relationship  his  sole  sug- 
gestion was  that  Killian  should  study  "whether  there  cannot  be  some  impreved 

coordination  of  the  research  activities  in  these  various  parts  of  the  Government, 

96 
(since)  I  think  that  it  is  possible  to  make  improvements."'^ 

During  the  months  of  policy  hiatus^  the  DOD's  opposition  to  a  civilian     1 

space  agency  was  almost  axiomatic »  Holaday  testified  on  December  13  that  the 

estabKjihment  of  an  independent  civilian  conraiission  to  control  the  satellite     I 


3DO  epece  piOgTssm  would  "radically  upset  the  program  li'  ell  areaa n "  In 
T^    .   to  fu3"tUer  qu.es fiovin^^.    he  stated  that  it  would  Indeed  be  a 

-' ':r '■  to  place  spacfe  u.-^v -.•■.jpnffiat  outside  the  nd.lit.ary;.  sioce  "yt  u  . -j; 

dt:  •.eycj.c(pc«nt  work  in  thi,s  area  without  being  related  to  and  with 
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teiy  petiple  in  all  this."'^'   He  argued  that  all  scientific  aspe 

likely  to  produce  civilian  applications  would  be  U8«^:ru3  for  miX^.'.i'j 

as  well,   and  ttua  properly  b^ltjriijed  within  AKPA.     Tlie  OS0  view  per 

the  Administretion  ohose  -.si  aon-militery  epsce  exploits bica  in   . 

agency.     As  memb'^rs  of  the  Admials-s -"- •  "a^    CjSD  offie5.ai8  hnd  to  sappr 

ehcice.     Eieir  support,  however^  was  conditional  upon  the  assuranc 

ffiSlit^r?  fstablishraeafs  fre^dem  to  pursue  its  own  interests  in  sp 

.,•_ r   a  xmi>.x'.^eC.  by  any  fsArm^si  jj'i.monitnieQt  to  overriding  civilian  '-yjuXi   .; . 

(g. )TOie  3er\>i.ceE 

For  each  of  the  Ser-AJices,   as  for  the  06D,   tne  •.ui'ci  eduction  of  bj' 
the  milit eiy  mission  implied  s  possible  change  in  Ita  roles  and  to; 

Etrh  vcB  a nvo^.  xr-d  ^.n  part  Ijs  the  gmbryonic  epace  proi^rem:   ronveiHcly,  each 
vcuid  prQl':-t  Ucra  bejefiT.&  aacruing  from  a  military  apsce  pj-ogrsiD.     'lae 
Services  prov5-fisd  not  only  the  resources  by  which  the  BOD  could  exploit 

FpBce,    but  s'l'-'-"    Ttne  -if  thfi  B^irtmixast,  s'^.lawl.j    for  this  cevelqipiiEerjto  Mfrecr- 
rr-    :,h.j  pex'Xd  id  policy-iosliiag  rraai  Koveaber  until  Apr i-ij,   tue  ServJ.ces  vr- 
peculiarly  free  to  emphasize  in  Congressional  hearings  and  through  p-,  •- 
ri-,f-i?!a-    i->.^.-Tr-  r  i-  -o-Trfr-jpu'lfi-'  snare  capabilities,:  ,    with  the  initial 

sp'-ut.ffi  v>f  reaccxoa  over,   the  Services  tecame  indspenden^  pvi,(.ix,lcaj,  sexr 
the  8truf;s:',e  for  spsse. 
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The  NQvy 

The  Ravy  was  the  least  involved  of  the  three  Cervtcee  in  the  coates.; 
space..  It  did  not  view  space  as  a  natural  outgrowth  of  its  mission^  •?'' ■'*-'■■■  ■•'^'h 
it  did  express  interest  in  exploiting  certain  navlgationalj,  conniunication, 
and  meteorological  aspects  of  space »  Furthermore,  it  did  have  to  carry  on 
with  Project  Vanguard » 

That  Project  seemed  rapidly  to  lose  its  charm  for  the  Service o  After  the 
first  two  Sputniks  the  Navy  maintained  a  decorous  postvire,  merely  reiterating 
that  the  Vanguard  was  on  schedule-  This  entailed  four  test  vehicle  launchings^ 
some  of  which  mi^t  carry  six-pound  test  satellites^  between  December  and 
March,  and  six  fully-equipped  twenty-pound  scientific  satellite  launchings 
to  fulfill  IGY  conanitments  by  the  end  of  December,  I958,  When  the  DOD  announced 
authorization  of  Project  Ejqplorer  to  supplement  the  Vanguard  on  November  8, 
the  Navy  publicly  welcomed  the  Army  aboard  the  scientific  venture.  It  continued 
to  stress  that  neither  Soviet  nor  Army  coixrpetition  would  alter  its  plans  ^ 
Unofficially,  however,  the  Navy  attempted  to  accelerate  the  program,  indicatiug 

that,  if  Initial  tests  were  successful,  a  fully-equipped  satellite  mi^t  be 

98 
launched  in  January.'^  With  the  failure  of  the  first  test  on  December  6,  in 

the  full  glare  of  national  and  international  publicity,  the  Navy  fell  silent 

and  concentrated  upon  keeping  the  project  on  schedule.  Subsequent  pcsfcpone- 

ments  and  still  another  fa  llure  before  the  first  successftil  test  launch  on 

March  17,  plus  the  successful  Army  launching  in  January,  dovragraded  the  project 

still  further.  Indeed,  the  OSD  seriously  considered  eliminating  Vanguard  and 

99 
utilizing  some  of  its  coniponents  in  /m^y  and  Air  Force  satellite  vehicles  .-^ 

Under  the  cloud  of  failure,  the  Navy  continued  to  emphasize  that  Project 

Vanguard  was  a  purely  scientific  endeavor  with  no  importance  for  either  naval 
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capsbiiitiee  for  miiitary  Researcri  aud  Deveiopment  or  for  tlie  Kavj/'s  wl&s>^ 
Secretary  GarrisDn  Norton^  Assistant  Secxf  tary  for  Air,  testified  t-bst  the 
Navy  W3G  not  3  nnxapetitor  xri  +  b  t,b.?  ether  Servlres  for  tb<=  productli:<n  of  «C'&!*j^ 
vehicles.:  Ait-bough  the  Navy  had  requirements  ia  space,  it  had  no  desii'e  to 
develop  Its  own  capabilities  for  these.  On  tJie  ot^er  hand,  it  was  willing  to 
put  its  ',2wn  research  facilities  at  the  disposal  of  vhatever  agency  or  service 
was  designated  by  the  OSD  to  develop  a  space  capability.  Just  as  it  had  for 
the  National  Science  Foundation  and  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  in 
Project  Vanguard. 

In  general,  the  civilian  Navy  officials  and  t-he  officers  in  the  Pentagon 
discounted  the  military  significance  of  space  exploitationc  Secretary  Norton 
warned  in  December  against  %uck  Rogers" thijaking,  terming  the  development  of 
operational  ballistic  odssiles  the  DOD's  primary  I  ask  and  urging  that  nothing 
dilute  this  effort o  These  officials  also  resisted  any  reorganization  of  the 
space  program  within  the  DOD»  Admiral  Arleigb  Burke,  Chief  of  Neva!  Operations, 
stated  flatly:  "it  appears  to  me  that  this  pressure  toward  reorganization  ia 
an  illogical  reaction  to  our  not  having  an  operational  ballistic  missile  or 
satellite  In  the  skyo""*"    Norton  agreed,  arguing  that  each  Service  should 
have  its  own  Research  and  Developtaent  organization  with  the  DQD  merely 
providing  a  monitoring  organization  to  prevent  duplication  and  facilitate 
communication  between  the  Services.  In  part,  this  skein  of  attitudes  reflects 
the  Navy's  traditional  fear  of  DOD  centralization,  vhlch   gravely  threatens 
to  limit  the  roles  and  mlseions  of  the  Service^  Specifically,  however,  it 
revealis  that  the  Navy,  aiTno'jga  r<3iatively  disinterested  in  space,  preferred 
to  retain  its  option  to  pursue  this  m^1.sslon  rather  than  to  lose  it  irrev;  - 
to  a  centralized  agency  or  to  one  of  the  other  Services. 
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Navy  Research  and  Development  people,  however,  dissented  from  these  views „ 
Dto  John  Hsgen,  Director  of  Project  Vanguard,  eo^diaslzed  both  the  militaiy  and 
political  significance  of  space,  and  recounted  his  dieaatisfactlon  vlth  the  low 
priority  placed  upon  the  Vanguard.  Hagen  particularly  stressed  the  need  for 

scientific  research  in  military  devel(^inent  and  conrplained  that  the  DOD  gave 

102 
basic  research  virtually  no  priority.    As  far  as  organizational  alternatives 

vere  concerned,  he  argued  that: 

"What  is  needed  -  and  the  precise  location  of  the  organiaation  is 
perhaps  debatable  -  is  a  single  organization  devoted  to  this  type  of 
work  (space  investiga-cion  and  fli^t).  Whether  that  organization  would 
be  better  placed  in  the  DOD  or  whether  it  la  better  in  a  separate  agency 
is  the  question  to  which  I  do  not  have  the  answer,  but  I  know  It  would 
work  within  the  DOD.  ^ere  should  be,  however,  this  single  agency  Into 
which  policy  decisions  would  be  passed  and  then  both  the  authority  and 
the  responsibility  for  action  trould  be  given  to  the  agency. "1-03 

This  reflection  of  professional  scientific  rather  than  Service  bias  introduces 
yet  another  aetdf  particular  ;lnterest6  and  missions  existing  within  the  DOD- 
The  Research  and  Development  scientists,  both  civilian  and  military,  shared 
many  attitudes  with  their  professional  colleagues  and  yet  wei^  among  the 
most  outspoken  advocates  within  Government,  for  a  high  priority  program  of 
great  magnitude  in  space  eaqploitation.  They  were  also  to  be  the  most  sympathetic 
individuals  within  the  DOD  to  the  concept  of  a  civilian  space  program. 

The  Amy 

In  sharp  contrast  to  the  Navy,  for  the  Army  space  exploitation  was  a  matter 
of  profoxmd  significance.  Unequivocally,  Service  spokesmen  favored  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  centralized  mllitaary  agency  to  conduct  space  Research  and  Development. 

The  reasons  were  not  obscure.  The  Army  had  already  proved  that  its  research 
teams  and  facilities  at  the  AH4A  snd  the  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory  were  capable 
of  undertaking  advanced  space  research  projects.  Yet  It  labored  under  a  currently 
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restrict Itc  mission  assigniaeat  in  ballistic  missiles «  In  an  organizational 
shakeup  the  Army,  specifically  its  Reseerch  and  Development  elements,  was 
convinced  that  its  teams  could  be  preeminent  in  a  military  space  effort..  Bat, 
if  space  were  to  remain  divided  among  the  respective  Services,  it  seemed  likely 
that  the  Air  Force  would  assume  an  increasing  portion  of  the  missiono  The 
immediate  tasks  as  Army  leaders  defined  them  in  the  months  after  Sputnik  were 
tberefoare  to  impress  the  DQD  officials  with  the  Service's  capability  in  space, 
and  to  siqpport  the  establishment  and  decision-making  powers  of  the  ARPA. 

Four  days  after  the  launching  of  Lputnik  II,  the  Army  received  its  chance 
to  prove  itself o  McElroy  authorized  the  launching  of  Jupiter-C  test  vehicles 
carrying  an  ei^teen  pound  Explorer  scientific  satellite  to  supplement  Project 
Vangiard  in  the  IGYo  Determined  to  avoid  an  Army-Navy  satellite  race,  however, 
the  Secretary  declared  that  the  OSD  would  retain  authority  over  the  launching 
schedules  of  the  two  projects.  Altiiough  the  Army  had  sought  the  mission  vigor- 
ously for  three  years,  now  it  was  apparently  caught  off  guard  o  It  was  sBlSO 
disappointed  by  remaining  within  the  framework  of  the  IGY  and  hence  the  constraint 
of  having  only  a  limited  satellite  missiono  Medarls  and  von  Braun  annoimced  that 
the  DOD  directive  failed  to  provide  precise  information  about  the  number  of 
satellites  to  be  launched  and  the  schedule  to  be  met,  and  continued;  "until  we 

are  sure  that  we  fully  understand  the  i>articipation  that  is  expected  of  us  we 

10^ 
will  have  no  comment , "    Thereupon,  the  OSD  directed  the  Army  to  proceed  immed- 
iately with  modifications  of  the  guidance  system  for  the  iiupiter  C,  ordered  the 
Navy  and  National  Science  Foundation  to  provide  the  satellite  instrumentation, 
and  specified  that  the  Army  was  to  undertake  two  launchings,  the  first  around 

February  1.  At  this  point  the  Army  plunged  full  speed  ahead,  convinced  that  it 

105 
could  be^it  the  Navy  in  levinching  a  full-scale  satellite  <, 
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In  Medaris*'  words: 


"I  have  language  from  the  Amoy  that  says  in  good  old-fashioned 
military  terminology  'you  will  on  or  about  such  and  such  a  date  do 
so  and  soo.othe  directive  I  now  have  is  in  words  of  one  syllable  and 
leaves  nothing  to  the  imagination.  It  Just  delists  my  soul."^06 

He  and  his  team  were  justifiably  confident »  The  Jupiter-C,  previovtsly  prepared 
as  a  satellite  launching  vehicle  for  Project  Orbiter  in  I956,  was  almost  ready, 
requiring  only  a  modification  on  the  nose-cone  and  the  addition  of  some  minor 
components  to  return  it  to  its  original  form  as  a  satellite  carrier.  Vhen 
the  first  Vanguard  eaqploded  on  December  6,  Anny  preparations  speeded  up.  And 
on  January  26,  when  the  second  Vanguard  shot  was  postponed,  the  Army  was 
officially  authorized  to  make  the  next  attempt. ^^ 

At  10:U8  P.M.  on  January  31,  1958,  America's  first  earth  satellite,  the 
Arn^y's  Explorer  I,  was  launched  into  orbit.  Ibe  Beseerch  and  Development  team 
under  von  Braun  and  ABMA  officials  immediately  issued  abrttpt,  forthright  state- 
ments that  the  Explorer  had  proved  the  "capability  of  the  Army's  scientific 

108 
and  industrial  team  in  the  realm  of  outer  space  exploration." 

Lt.  Gen.  Arthur  G.  Trudeau,  the  new  Army  chief  of  Research  and  Development, 

mentioned  the  entire  Service  in  his  boast:  "the  Amy  has  never  let  the  people 

109 
down  yet;  . . .  any  time  they  give  us  the  ball  we  know  ^at  to  do  with  it." 

On  a  more  parochial  level,  the  Explorer's  home  town  of  Huntsville  celebrated 

New  Year's  Eve  all  over  again.  Fire  engines  and  pclice  cars  unloosed  their 

sirens  and  ten  thousand  shrieking  citizens  roamed  throu^  the  streets,  carrying 

placards  with  such  messages  as  "move  over  Sputnik,  space  is  ours"  and 

"our  missiles  never  miss."    Only  one  breach  appeared  in  the  convivial  spirit. 

After  the  tracking  station  in  the  Azores  had  picked  up  the  satellite's  signal, 

an  aide  asked  Medaris  whether  he  should  contact  Washington.  5he  General  is 
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reported  to  have  responded:  "not  yet;  let  them  sweat  a  little." 

Tne  Army's  Jubilation  stemmed  not  only  from  the  successful  launch  but  also 
from  the  prospects  it  raised  for  the  Army's  subsequent  role  in  space.  All 
echelons  ejqpressed  the  opinion  that  the  space  mission  was  as  or  more  important 
than  any  mission  in  the  military  establishment.  Given  the  restrictions  upon 
the  conventional  man-power  capability  of  the  Army  and  the  two-hundred-mile 
limitation  placed  upon  missiles  under  Army  operational  control  by  Secretary 
Wilson  in  November,  1956,  space  offered  the  Army  a  new  lease  on  life.  Hence  its 
spokesmen's  emiiiasis  on  the  significance  of  space  for  military  purposes  was 
never  divorced  from  outspoken  assertion  that  Array  teams  were  well-qualified  to 
go  into  space. 

Secretary  Wilbur  Brucker  argued  that  it  was  iinperative  to  demonstrate  capa- 
bilities in  the  satellite  field,  adding  that  "the  Array  has  a  unique  capability 
to  make  significant  and  early  contributions  to  this  conquest  of  space." 

Gen  Gavin  flatly  stated  that  unquestionably  space  exploration  was  "the  most 

112 
important  thing  confronting  the  country  today."     He  viewed  the  military 

satellite  as  a  development  of  "tremendous  significance,  perhaps  the  most  signi- 

113 
ficant  thing  of  our  times."  "^  and  gave  it  higuer  priority  than  the  development 

of  ballistic  missiles.  Althou^  emphasizing  the  political  and  scientific  sig- 
nificance of  space  exploration,  his  major  concern  was  with  achieving  military 
control  of  space  before  the  R\jssians  dido 

"You  have  got  to  get  out  there  and  get  out  there  first  and  be  able 
to  sit  down  in  international  councils  and  deternelne  as  to  who  is  going 
to  be  cut  there  and  who  is  to  do  what  out  there.  "H^ 

In  Gavin's  view  the  control  of  space  would  dictate  control  of  earth,  and  while 

he  coiold  not  predict  the  changes  space  would  introduce  into  the  daily  lives  of 

human  beings,  he  predicted  "tremendous  things  will  happen  and  we  must  get 
out  there. "■'••'•^ 


i^«pdarle  erhrted  Germ's  view  +-ba+  military  satellites  should  b^ve  gr 

priori ry  rnan  Daiixstac  massixes  oy  xaeaiifyiog  me  coupXing  between  the  ' 

''I  feel  that  the  priority  shovLl.d  always  be  on  the  furthest  thing 
out  that  you  can  conceive  as  a  poBEibiHty=  Tue   priority  today  shoii  o 
be  en  the  attainment  of  a  space  capability  by  the  U.S.  at  the  earli*?-  > 
possible  date„  Now  you  get  all  the  ballistic  missiles  if  ycu  do  tha' 
They  will  coase  out  Just  as  an  outfall  of  a  properly  developed  forward- 
looking  program  tliat  has  as  its  aim  the  development  of  at  the  least 
parity,  and  hopefully  control  in  the  space  area » "116 

In  the  same  vein,  von  Braun  outlined  the  nation's  need  for  large^  powerful 

single  engines  of  at  least  one-million-pound  thrust  and  for  insnediate  financial 

support  in  the  order  of  1-1. 5  billion  annually,  if  the  country  was  to  avoid 

117 
the  mortal  danger  of  Rudsian  space  domination.,    Such  a  program,  he  predicted, 

would  be  the  detenninant  factor  in  the  military  balance  of  power  within  flft.een 

years. 

With  their  views  on  the  significance  of  space  underlined.  Army  spokebiaen 

moved  on  to  sketch  the  program  and  organizational  arrangements  best  suited  to 

the  interests  of  their  Service,  After  Sputnik  II  the  Army  formally  proposed 

to  the  OSD  the  immediate  launching  of  several  200-300  pound  reconnaissance 

satellites  by  the  Army  during  1958?  development  of  more  powerful  rockets  by 

the  Army  and  Air  Force  including  initial  work  upon  a  single  million-pound 

thrust  engine i  lunar,  solar  and  planetary  probes j  manned  satellites  including 

lunar  voyages;  satellite  developments  in  mapping,  geodesy,  meteorology  and 

communications  \Aich  would  all  offer  civilian  applications!  the  development 

of  an  anti-satellite  capability;  and  work  upon  advanced  propulsion  techniques 

including  nuclear,  ion  and  photon  power.     In  forwarding  the  program  throu^ 

Army  and  OSD  channels  Medarls  termed  it  a  national  rather  than  an  Army  plan: 

eogjhaslzing  that  it  sou^t;  to  build  from  existing  hardware  in  all  Servxcei?^ 

avoid  int'^rference  with  ongoing  weapona  programs,  and  utilize  ^atever  teams 
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and  facilities  hsd  proven  capabilities  in  space  research.     Not  coinciden- 
t-ally perbaps,  he  depicted  the  Army  as  fully  qualified  to  participate  with 
other  Service  Research  and  Development  teams  in  such  an  effort. 

With  such  interests,  it  is  not  surprisins  that  the  Amy  gave  strong  support 
to  the  establishment  of  the  ARPA.  Brucker  indicated  that  he  preferred  a  cen- 
tralized space  mission  within  the  OSD,  adding  that  he  sought  no  disagreement 
with  the  Air  Force  but  that  centralized  direction  could  best  utilize  the  capa- 
bilities distributed  among  the  various  Services „  Gavin,  who  argued  strongly  for 
a  competent  militarj,"-' staff  directly  responsible  to  the  OSD,  ccnctirredo  Medaris, 
the  Commander  who  would  be  directly  under  the  stgjervision  of  such  an  agency, 
were  it  established,  also  favored  a  single  decision-maker  (althouj^  he  opposed 
an  operational  agency  within  the  DOD  which  would  remove  the  space  mission  from 
"experienced  teams «") 

"I  believe  sincerely  that  the  best  method  for  achieving  it  is  that 
there  must  be  someone  responsible  only  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense j 
that  is,  right  at  his  right  hand,  ■<rtio  is  assigned  by  the  Secretary  and 
the  President  the  power  of  decision  in  the  things  that  were  outlined 
in  (the  Army  program)  \rfiich  do  not  exist,  the  authority  to  say  yes,  and 
the  courage  to  do  so,  •hug  through  the  medium  of  a  very  small  staff  can 
carry  out  the  necessary  job  of  assigning  these  projects,  approving  the 
total  plan,  assigning  the  resources,  and  monitoring  the  total  conipe- 
tency  to  see  that  they  do  not  fall  backward . "120 

Such  an  agency,  in  the  soinds  of  these  Arnor  officials,  would  properly  protect 
the  interests  of  their  Service,  Yet,  while  the  Aray  sought  centralized  direc- 
tion for  the  space  mission,  it  was  intent  t5>on  maintaining  military  control. 
Medaris  i-eflected  this  Army  position  ip.  his  adamant  opposition  to  an  indepen- 
dent civilifin  space  agency. 

"I  believe  that  that  individual  (decison-maker)  should  properly 
be  within  the  DOD,  since  otherwise  you  will  ba\'e  great  collision  of 
resources  throughout  the  whole  system  by  his  being,  by  there  being 
xznfamiliarity  with  the  current  state  of  other  things  which  affect 
the  availability  of  resources  and  manpower  in  the  different  areas 
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requireol  to  carry  these  things  out,  whereas, if  he  is  working  as  a 
direct  subordinate  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  he  will  normally 
snd  natura3.1y  be  fully  informed  all  the  time  with  respect  to  the 
current  status  of  other  demands  and  will  therefore  place  his  require- 
Bffints  on  people  vho  are  most  able  to  carry  them  out , "^21 

According  to  Army  officials,  a  civilian  agency  divorced  from  the  DO©  would 
cause  total  confusion  and  seriously  hinder  the  nation's  venture  into  space » 
As  in  the  case  of  the  Navy,  however,  Service  scientists  differed  from 
their  colleagues  in  imiform^  Von  Braun's  proposal  for  a  new  space  organiza- 
tion envisaged  a  broad,  ejcpensive  national  space  program  under  what  he  terms 
a  "national  space  agency"  either  in  the  OSD  or  as  an  independent,  civilian 
agency,  end  armed  with  both  inhouse  facilities  and  contracting  authority. 
His  major  thrust  was  that 

"this  kind  of  thing  obviously  does  not  belong  in  the  Navy  or 
the  Air  Force  or  the  Army.  It  is  a  development  of  an  entirely  new 
technology. . . . "122 

He  nafced  that  at  the  moment  the  Services  were  jockeyJuig  for  position  in  the 

space  contest  and  urged  that  no  single  Service  be  permitted  to  gain  control 

of  such  a  crucial  mission. 

Although  the  elimination  of  Service  rivalries  seemed  his  major  concern,    \( 
von  Braua  indicated  that  the  scientists  and  the  military  differed  in  their 
views  of  the  proper  locus  for  the  space  mission.  Hesitating  initially  to 
state  his  own  choice,  under  Senator  Johnson's  close  questioning  he  conceded 
that  he  ultimately  would  prefer  to  organize  the  space  program  in  a  way  compar- 
able to  atomic  energy.  For  the  short  run,  however,  he  settled  for  assigning 
the  space  mission  to  the  OSD  with  Service  Research  and  Development  and  missile 
capabilities  utilized  as  that  office  choce."" 

Thus  the  Army  presents  a  coherent  postui^  of  favoring  a  broad  military 
and  scientific  space  effort  under  centralized,  althouj^  non-operational  direction 
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by  an  agency  within  the  OSDo  Such  a  position  favored  the  Army's  pasrticipatlon 
in  space;  for,  were  one  Service  to  receive  the  mieeion,  it  seemed  likely  tCf 
be  the  Air  Force.  If  the  OSD  vere  in  charge  of  allocating  space  projects, 
however.  Amy  leaders  believed  that  its  proved  capabilities  in  scientific  and 
military  exploitation  of  space  could  secure  a  very  respectable  slice  of  the 
pie. 

To  a  limited  extent  the  DQD  did  permit  the  Army  to  exercise  its  space 
capability.  In  February  it  authorized  a  third  Explorer  shot  and  gave  IttforsBl 
approval  for  two  f ifty-poimd  satellite  launchings  with  the  Jupiter-C  rocket 
vehicle .  In  March  it  directed  the  Army  to  use  these  two  satellites  for  lunar 
probes  in  the  IGY  program o  And,  according  to  Medaris,  the  OSD  requested  a 
firm  schedule  and  budget  proposal  for  Army  space  projects  through  December, 
1958'.  Medaris  indicated  that  he  anticipated  the  Army  would  "get  the  go-ahead 
on  at  least  the  first  twelve  months  of  this  program,." 

Yet  at  the  same  time  there  were  indications  that  the  Army  would  not  win 
the  long-range  space  mission  it  so  avidly  sou^to  In  January,  the  retirement 
of  Lto  Geuo  James  M.  Gavin,  Army  Chief  of  Research  and  Levelopment,  was  an 
ominous  sign  that  the  Service  could  not  expect  OSD  support  for  the  reorl^jnt- 
ation  of  Service  and  military  structures  necessary  to  ea^loit  a  massive 
new  prografflc  Gavin  indicated  to  the  Senate  Preparedness  Subcoianittee  on 
JenuBiy^jfchat  his  vigorous  advocation  of  an  urgent  space  effort  hiart  his 
chances  for  promotion.  Implicitly  he  suggested  that  the  DOD's  evaluation 
of  the  Army's  special  space  role  and  appropriate  program  was  far  from  his  ovm 

viewo  Announcing  his  r€Si©iation  he  explained: 

"I  don't  want  to  defend  next  year's  budget  because  I  don't  believe 
in  next  year's  budget,  the  Research  and  Development  budget,  of  the 
Department  of  the  Army-  I  don't  want  to  be  put  in  the  position  of  coming 
before  Congress  and  saying  that  I  approve  of  certain  things  that  I 
don»to"125 
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Confirming  Gavin's  fears,  John  Finney  of  the  Hev  York  Timea  reported 
on  March  6  that  authorities  within  the  OSD  were  predicting  tiiat  thou^ 
scientific  or  "prestige"  assigniaeats  would  still  he  scade  to  the  Army,  the  Air 
Force  would  be  charged  with  developing  military  applications  of  outer  space. 
KcElroy,  according  to  Finney,  considered  space  e3Q)loitation  coneistent  with 
the  Air  Force's  overall  fvmction.  Such  an  aseignment  was  precisely  the  opposite 
of  the  Army's  goals.. 

The  Air  Force 

The  Air  Force  position  stenmed  from  an  earlier  allocation  of  missile  res- 
ponsibilities. The  Air  Force  had  operational  control  over  much  of  America's 
booster  capability:  the  Thor  IRBM,  and  the  Atlas,  Titan  and  Mlauteman  ICBMs. 
Moreo\'-er,  it  had  been  working  in  space  research  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
Kiis  program  was  almost  entirely  military,  and  hence  classified,  but  throughout 
the  months  after  Sputnik,  ongoing  projects  received  enough  public  attention 
to  indicate  that  the  Air  Force  was  more  deeply  involved  in  military  exploita- 
tion of  space  than  any  other  Service.  Bvittressing  these  advantages  ^bs   the 
Service's  claim  that  the  space  mission  was  a  natviral  outgrovrfch  of  its  military 
responsibility  in  the  earth's  atmosphere.  Accordingly,  the  Air  Force  saw  its 
interest  to  be  that  of  resisting, or  at  least  downgrading,  the  centralization 
of  the  space  mission  within  the  OSD.     Its  rule  of  tiiumb  was  -that  the  less 
control  granted, the  more  mi^t  fall  to  the  Air  Force. 

The  Air  Force  's  evaluation  rested  on  au  interpretation  of  space  exploit- 
ation as  a  natural  extension  of  the  ballistic  missile  programo  Although 
ardently  contending  for  the  £>pace  mission,  the  Air  Force  sou^t  above  all 
to  pr'^^ect  the  status  of  its  on-going  aircraft  and  ballistic  missile  prcgyams. 
Hence,  top  officials  in  the  Service,  like  officials  in  the  OSD,  concentrated  on 
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the  need  ^.o  maintain  control  of  the  air  with  ballistic  missiles.  Under 
pressure,  Pecretary  Douglas  stressed  that  space  developments  and  ballistic 
missiles  should  be  given  equal  priority,  but  added  "I  would  like  to  leave 

the  priority  with  the  ballistic  nlasile  program  to  the  extent  that  the  two 

127 
mi^t  conflict  o"  '  Similarly,  Richard  E.  Horner,  Assistant  Secretary  for 

Research  and  Development,  argued  It  would  be  "utter  folly  to  reduce  the  sens« 

128 
of  urgency  on  the  ballistic  missile  program  at  this  time"    and  agi-eed  with 

Doiiglas  that,  if  ballistic  missiles  and  space  operations  were  coiiQ>eting  for 

resources,  the  missiles  should  be  given  top  priority.  Such  competition  could, 

of  course,  be  avoided  if  the  pace  of  both  missions  were  determined  coneitmi- 

tantly  by  the  Air  Force. 

Only  Gen.  Bernard  Schreiver,  Coaaiander  of  the  Air  Force  Ballistic  Missile 

Agency,  specifically  stated  that  in  long-run  terms,  national  security  would 

129 
depend  upon  space  superiority.    Yet  he,  too,  argued  consistently  that  9*^^ 

of  the  developments  in  the  missile  program  could  be  applied  to  space  and  that 

the  two  must  move  together. 

"The  entire  astronautical  development  program  which  I  have  touched 
;;5)on  can  be  initiated  at  once,  with  no  dilution  in  diversion  of  our 
ballistic  missile  programs.  As  I  analyze  the  future,  if  we  are  to 
meet  the  challenging  requii-ements  of  either  ballistic  missile  acceler- 
ation or  of  astronautics,  we  must  recognize  where  our-strongest  capa- 
bilities lie  today  and  make  certain  decisions  now."  " 

In  short,  all  the  Air  Force  witnesses  who  testified  before  the  Preparedness 
Subcommittee  argued  that  space  was  icrporfcant,  even  crucial,  but  not  so  impor- 
tant as  to  divert  resources  from  ongoing  missions.  Hence,  Air  Force  spokesmen 
did  not  argue,  as  the  Army  had,  that  space  was  the  most  significant  ai-ena  of 
potential  military  activity.  Instead,  they  evaluated  the  significance  of  space 
for  national  security  and  sou^t  to  pace  space  exploitation  in  terms  of  the 
development  of  Air  Force  roles  and  missions. 
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The  Air  Force  had  a  strong  case,  toth  logically  and  empirically.  Its 
ballistic  missile  capability  provided  a  fine  basis  upon  wbich  to  build  au 
astronauticB  program  and  Air  Force  officials  constantly  repe&fced  this  refrain. 
Gen.  Schreiver  argued  that  "our  present  studies  have  shown  that  by  using  our 
presently  existing  rocket  engines  and  missiles,  we  can  provide  both  at  the  ear- 
liest date  and  at  the  greatest  economy,  not  only  unmanned  reconnaissance  of  tlie 

131 
noon,  but  also  a  basic  vehicle  for  manned  space  flight."  *^   Indeed,  he  stated 

that  current  Atlas,  Titan  and  Thor  programs  would  provide  booster  capacity  for 

all  the  space  missions  of  Interest  to  the  DOD  for  the  next  ten  years.  Moreover, 

the  Air  Force  had  ongoing  space  programs  in  a  broad  range  of  fields.  It  had 

engaged  in  high  altitude  research  to  study  cosmic  rays,  thermal  characteristics 

and  effects  upon  human  beings  launched  in  balloota    'Sa.e  School  of  Aviation 

Medicine  at  Randolidi  Air  Force  Base  had  been  investigating  medical  aspects 

of  outer  space,  and  Research  and  Development  groups  in  the  AFBMA  had  been 

woricing  on  guidance  and  propulsion  problems  of  space  flight.  Air  Force 

\rltnesses  argued  that  this  comprised  a  broad,  comprehensive  program  in  which 

the  Service  was  making  real  progress. 

Specifically,  two  Air  Force  space  projects  were  in  the  final  stages  of 

development  in  the  early  months  of  1958 »  !Sie  X-15  research  aircraft,  developed 

with  KACA  cooperation,  was  scheduled  to  fly  in  early  1959 «  If  successful, 

this  model  would  permit  man  to  fly  at  speeds  above  one  mile  per  second  and 

132 
at  altitudes  above  one  hundred  miles,  at  the  boundaries  of  outer  space^ 

and  hence  presented  many  of  the  reentry  problems  confronting  manned  satellite 

flight.  Second,  the  117-L  reconnaissance  satellite,  or  Pied  Piper,  was  closer 

to  operational  deployment  than  any  other  military  satellite  program.  The  OSD 

had  authorized  the  Air  Force  to  move  into  the  systems  development  stage  shortly 
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before  Sputnik  I  and  subsequently  acceXerated  the  program.  ^^    Hhc  Air  Force 
hcped  to  launch  a  test  vehicle  by  October,  1958  and  to  launch  the  first  actual 
satellite  by  Spring,  1959 «  The  test  vehicle,  incorporating  certain  components 
of  fche  final  satellite,  would  xxse  the  Thor  booster;  the  satellite  itself  vould 
eventually  utilize  the  Atlas,  thereby  promising  a  significantly  heavier  payload.  ''^ 
Both  programs  called  attention  to  the  Air  Force's  capability  for  scientific  and 
military  exploitation  of  outer  space,  and  the  Service  used  them  to  bolster  its 
claim  for  operational  responsibility  in  this  field. 

Organizationally  as  well,  the  Air  Force  undertook  to  preenrpfc  the  space 

mission.,  On  Decenfoer  10  it  established  short-lived  Directorate  of  Astronautics 
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with  Brig.  Gen.  Homer  Boushey,  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Research,   as  Ite 

director..  According  to  the  Air  Force,  the  new  Directorate  vould  be  an  internal 
management  organization  to  pursue  and  coordinate  advanced  research  projects 
within  the  Service  under  the  overall  guidance  of  ARPAo  As  indicated  earlier, 
the  OSD  interpreted  this  move  as  a  clear  Air  Force  attempt  to  establish  hegemony 
in  the  military  space  program  and  to  undermine  the  ARPA.  But  the  annoxmcement 
of  thse  plans  by  Donald  Putt,  Deputy  Oiief  of  Staff  for  Development,  was  a 
measure  of  the  enthusiasm  with  which  Air  Force  officers,  particularly  those  in 
Research  and  Development,  viewed  the  space  mission  as  an  extension  of  Service 
responsibilities. 

Like  the  Army,  the  Air  Force  presented  a  plan  for  future  space  e^loratton 
to  the  OSD  which  would  further  the  Service "s  long-run  Interest  in  space.  Unlike 
the  Army's  national  plan,  however,  the  Air  Force  offered  proposals  which  were 
primarily  to  be  executed  by  Air  Force  facilities.  The  most  signifcant  diver- 
gence from  the  Array's  plan  was  the  Air  Force's  disbelief  in  the  necessity  of 
developing  a  single,  million-poiind  thrust  engine.  The  Air  Force  preferred  to 
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rely  on  combSjiatiions  of  Its  existing  rocketry » 

General  Thomas  Do  White,  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  and 
Lto  Gen.  Clarence  So  Irvine;,  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Material,  USAF,  had 
predicted  already  that  the  next  war  vould  be  fought  hy  apace  weapon  sys^tems,  ' 
The  Air  Force  space  plan  now  reflected  this  prediction  by  providing  an  evolu- 
tionary shift  from  present  ballistic  missiles  to  future  space  weaponry.  In 
the  first  stage,  the  present  Thor  booster  with  second  stage  hardware  from  the 
Vanguard  could  reputedly  lift  3000  pounds  into  orbit,  in  late  1958.^^  With 
additional  third  stage  hardware,  the  Thor  could  permit  xinmanned  reconnaissance 
of  the  moon,  impacting  a  small  instrumented  package  upon  it,  by  the  end  of  1959 o 
A  sli^tly  modified  Thor  with  a  hi^-energy  fueled  upper  stage  already  under 
development  could  put  a  larger  payload  in  orbit,  make  initial  unmanned  recon- 
naissance of  Mars  and  Venus,  or  send  an  instrumented  recoverable  peckage  around 
the  moon.  Later  the  Atlas  covild  make  soft  lunar  landings  and  the  Titan,  with 
high- energy  second  and  third  stages,  could  put  ever  greater  wei^ts  into 
orbit,  siqyport  extended  manned  satellite  missions,  deliver  larger  payloads 
to  Mars  and  Venus,  or  launch  manned  circumlunar  flints.  In  addition  to  building 
the  required  booster  capacity  for  these  programs,  the  Air  Force  emphasized  that 
it  was  currently  working  on  the  guidance  systems,  payloads,  and  manned  experi- 
ments to  be  used  in  the  projects."  In  other  words,  Schrelver  concluded,  "we 
are  not  just  groping  around.  We  can  actually  specify  things."  ^^ 

It  was  obvious,  however,  that  what  they  specified  was  a  program  to  be  under- 
taken primarily  by  the  Air  Force.  To  men  like  Gen.  White,  this  was  utterly 
logical  since  the  Air  Force  was  "synonymous  with  air  warfare"  and  space  was  merely 
a  natural  extension  of  air.     Hence,  contrary  to  its  typical  support  for  greater 
centraiizatioa  within  the  DOD,  the  Air  Force  was  bitterly  opposed  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  ARPA.  In  the  woi^s  of  Gen.  Irvine: 
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"What  we  don't  need  dovn  in  Washiugton  is  more  coawissions,  more 
caars  and  oore  organizations.  We  have  a  President,  a  Congress,  an 
Administration,  and  a  Secretary  of  Defense,  I  said  and  I  say  again, 
we  don't  need  any  more  czars  or  any  more  institutions.  We  need 
decisions  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  we  need  less  people  in  the 
OSD.  We  need  the  delegation  to  the  three  military  departments  of 
the  jobs  that  belong  to  them,  and  somebody  with  guts  enough  to  hit 
them  over  the  head  if  they  don't  do  it  that  way,  ^1 

The  chief  inipedinKsnt  to  progress  in  space,  according  to  all  Air  Force  witnesses, 
lay  in  separating  Research  and  Development  of  weapons  systems  from  their  military 
viser.  In  Gen,  White's  words,  "I  would  natxxrally  prefer  to  have  it  (space)  in 
the  Air  Force  because  I  think  we  have  done  more  in  that  respect  than  anybody 
else,  by  a  very  great  margin,  and  naturally  I  would  like  to  go  on  with  ito"  Be- 
lieving that  space  was  within  its  mission,  the  Service  was  therefore  determined 
to  keep  space  Research  and  Development  in  its^  own  laboratories., 

So,  in  addition  to  pressing  its  own  claims  in  space,  the  Air  Force  dispar- 
aged the  concept  of  a  strong  operational  space  agency  within  the  OSD.  Schreiver 
argued  that  "any  program  to  establish  a  separate  astronautics  iMnagement  agency 
wovild  result  in  duplication  of  capabilities  already  existing  :Ln  the  Air  Force 

balliotic  missile  programs  at  ti  cost  in  funds  and  time  similar  to  that  already 

1^3 
expended  on  these  programs."    Schriever  admitted  under  close  questioning 

that  he  did  support  a  central  decision-making  agency. 

"If  that  is  the  way  it  is  set  up,  I  am  all  IOO56  for  it.  But 
if  attempts  to  set  up  a  procurement  staff  and  0.0  the  contracting 
out  of  the  Pentagon  and  set  vc^  a  big  technical  staff  there  and 
make  all  the  tectmical  decisions,  I  say  you  are  not  going  to  set  up 
a  very  good  thing.  The  draft  of  ARPA  that  I  htve  seen  to  date... 
does  go  to  the  point  where  they  vrould  set  \xp  their  own  labs,  perhaps; 
they  would  set  up  their  own  procurement  organization.  !II5iis  kiEd  of  an 
agency  is  what  I  am  against.  Now  they  taay  set  it  up."l^ 

But  a\low~powered  ARPA  was  only  acceptable  to  the  Air  Force,  not  its  preferred 
choice!.  Gen.  White  Indicated  a  willingness  to  go  along  with  the  establishment 
of  the  ARPA  with  the  proviso  that  "no  matter  who  develops  these  things,  the 
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Service  that  is  going  to  use  the  end  product  should  be  cut  In  from  the  begin- 
nlng.""    And,  he  iUHnediately  added^  the  Air  Force  would  be  the  primary  \iser 

of  Bueh  end  products  since  it  utilizes  "everything  that  fits  into  our  roles 

11*6 
and  missions,  and  in  lay  opinion,  almost  everything  in  space  does." 

Once  assured  of  major  operating  responsibility  for  military  space  exploitation, 
the  Air  Force  came  to  accept  the  existence  of  a  downgraded  ARPA,  Unlike  the 
Army,  the  Air  Force's  future  in  space  depended  on  a  narrow  defjjiition  of  ARPA's 
functions.  In  its  view,  the  agency  ought  to  be  limited  to  hi^i  level  decision- 
making, duly  respectful  of  the  Air  Force's  responsibility  and  capability  for 
pursuing  its  roles  and  missions  out  into  space. 

Thus  the  Services  each  added  its  own  evaluation  of  the  space  effort  and 
organization  which  the  DOD  should  adopt  to  that  of  the  OSD.  By  the  end  of 
March,  however,  problems  raised  by  the  ambiguous  powers  of  ARPA  were  further 
complicated  by  the  President's  advocation  of  a  civilian  space  agency  to  share 


responsibility  with  ARPA  for  the^xploitation  of  space.  The  attitudes  which 
the  OSD  and  the  individual  Services  took  toward  the  proposed  NASA  were 
derived  from  those  which  they  had  adopted  toward  the  ARPA.  Their  new  strate- 
gies, however,  were  more  similar  than  the  earlier  ones.  While  disagreeing 
among  tEeiselvesas  to  the  organizational  and  biSagetary  support  necessary  for 
military  exploit oti on  of  space,  they  were  at  least  agreed  upon  the  need  for 
exploitation  by  the  military  establishment.  Confronted  with  a  civilian 
challenge  to  their  freedom  to  determine  -vrtiat  programs  were  to  be  cor^idered 
militarily  significant,  the  Services  closed  ranks  with  ■toe^OSD.  As  stalwart 
defender  of  the  popular  faith  of  national  security,  the  military  establish- 
ment used  its  substantial  resources  of  power  and  influence  to  meet  head  on 
other  political  actors  who  doubted  either  the  wisdom  or  the  utility  of  turning 
space  over  to  the  generals. 
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3°  The  Scientists 

Sputnik  both  popularized  and  politicized  science  in  America »  The  politics) 
generalists  responsible  for  national  pclicy-Esking  had  recognized  in  the  scienti- 
fic specialists  the  technical  skills  necessary  to  meet  the  currenx.  crxsis  and  ^^^ 
called  upon   them  to  berths  "saviors"  of  the  nation  .  The  scientists  res- 
ponded with  uncerta inty_  and  ambivalence,  and  unlike  other  political  activists^ 
retnained  essentially  unsure  of  their  strategy  in  space  policy-making  through- 


out the  subsequent  months.  This  conflict  arose,  in  essence^,  because  the 


scientists  continued  to  be  uncertain  of  their  objectives  even  vhlle  their      / 


new  political  influence  was  on  the  rise. 

Three  important  attri-butes  characterize  the  scientists"'  political  behavior 
throughout  the  months  of  policy-hiatus.  First,  they  were  entering  the  political 
arena  as  only  newly  prestiplpns  and  rslatj.vely  inexperienced  participants. 
Sencad,  they  faced  many  unresolved  questions  xn.  their  relotioas  with  the 
Federal  (TovgrnTgQnt  vhtoh  they  considered^aare- fundamentHJI  tbwn  rjiace.  And^ 
lastj  ia  contrast  to  their  own  view  of  the  Sputnik  crisis  as  a  vehicle  for  the 
overall  reconstruction  of  their  relationships  with  Government,  their  political 
hosts  expected  them  to  actively  engage  in  policy-making  for  space.  While 
these  characteristics  were  common  to  the  entire  scientific  caimiunity,  as 
months  passed  shades  of  diffei*ence  and  of  emphasis  emerged  among  the  scientists 
outside  sad  within  the  Federal  Government.  These  differences  in  turn  did  con- 
tribute to  the  policy  product. 

(l.)The  Non-Government  Scientists 

The  scientists  outside  of  Government  felt  these  pressures  most  acutely. 
During  the  period  from  November  imtil  April  they  displayed  little  urgent 
concern  with  the  evolution  of  national  space  policy.  This  relative  disengagement 
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interest  In  other  public  polic;y  lacer-alng  science-.     For  these  reaeon? 


the  eei<»ntlfic  cooununity  oijttsldte  ;::  -;nt  assigned  a  relatively  law  priority 

t.c  the  immediate  escploitaton  uf  space  and  displayed  a  marked  resiuc^ance  zo 
offer  specific  reconanendations  upon  the  organization  of  the  space  efforts 

The  first  cause  of  the  scientists  '  disassociation  from  policy-raakinc  for 
space  ley  in  their  reluctence  to  see  science  politicized o 

The  weekly  journal  Science  set  the  tone  for  most  scientific  Journals  when 

it  editorialized  in  late  November: 

"Current  emphasis  on  science  in  the  thinking  of  . , .  public  leaders 
illuatratee  both  a  good  trend  and  a  bad  habit .  To  have  greater  atten- 
tion given  to  the  welfare  of  science  is  good,  but  to  have  attitudes 
changes  so  quickly  and  radically  ie  a  j>art  of  the  inconsistent,  on 
and  off  eupport  that  interferes  seriously  with  steady  scientific 
progress « '^7 

In  short,  for  the  ecientiste,  the  political  outbursts  which  followed  the  launch- 
ing of  the  first  satellites  made  suspect  any  nfflssive  new  effort  in  space  beyond 
that  \rtiich  they  had  earlier  deemed  professionally  warranted.  Only  if  scientific 
frontiers  were  demonstrably  relevant  to  national  defense  wei^  the  scientists 
anxious  to  see  specific  political  action. 

Second,  the  scientists  were  more  interested  in  other  national  scientfic 
efforts  than  they  were  in  apace ,  The  public  statements  of  civilian,  non- 
governosutai  scientists  in  the  months  after  Sputnik  gives  a  random  picture  of 
this  interest..     All  escpressed  the  basic  conviction  that  the  status  of 
science  and  technology  >ras  a  roeaaure  of  social  progress  in  the  mcdem  world; 
Tirged  America  to  recognize  Soviet  scientific  achievements;  reiteratexi  x^he 
crucial  need  for  scientific  bi  eakthrou^s  and  risk-taking  if  America  were  to 
gain  in  the  cold  war;  and  finally,  entered  a  plea  for  American  society  to  upgrade 
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the  status  of  the  scientist.  To  these  enols  they  urged  basic  reforms  along  a 
variety  of  fronts.  They  called  for  federal  siapport  of  the  educational  system. 


both  to  tsake  it  more  challenging  in  general  and  to  increase  the  amount  of 
scientific  instruction  in  particular  a  They  sou^t  increased  government  suggort 
for  beslc__x@search;  greater  recognition  by  the  Federal  Government  of  the 


scientific  input  in  veapcms^development ;  better  organization  of  military 
Research  and  Developinent  programs j  and  greater  mobilization  of  the  nation's  sci- 
entific capabilities  for  the  national  security  effort.  Ihey  reconnended 
better  working  conditions  for  scientists  in  federally  sxrpported  projects  or 
Government  agencies^  including  more  translation  facilities,  less  restrictive 

contracting  pz^ocedures,  freer  exchange  of  information  vith  other  scientists, 

IJ4.Q 
and  less  stringent  secvirity  measiures.  ' 

On  these  broad  issues,  the  voices  of  the  scientific  community  were  loud 
and  strong.  ISiere  was,  however,  aaly  passing  reference  to  space  and  markedly 
little  precise  opinion  in  the  public  record  concerning  either  the  significance 
or  the  potential  organization  of  the  space  effort  -  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  proposals  by  particularly  space-6riented  scientific  fraternities  or 
organizations.  When  these  did  appear, furthermore,  they  supported  the  IGY  view 
that  the  space  effort  should  be  directed  towards  what  mig^t  be  scientifically 
valuable . 

In  testimony  before  the  Senate  Preparedness  Subcotmnittee,  the  star 

scientific  attractions:  Drs.  Teller  and  Bush,  only  mentioned  in  passing  that 

150 
space  should  be  a  specific  arena  of  activity  in  an  expanded  scientific  effort. 

In  two  public  speeches  in  January  and  February,  1958,  Dr.  Isidor  Rabi,  the 

chairnan  of  PSAC,  \mile  referring  to  the  satellites  as  "an  accomplishment... 

of  utility;^  "^^^  urged  America  not  to  allay  its  sense  of  urgency  in  general 
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152 
scien-fcific  progress  because  of  the  successful  Explorer  fll^t.     In  discussing 

the  organization  of  the  scientific  effort,  vatous  scientists  such  as 
BTc  Arthur  Conrpton  and  Dr«  Lee  duBridge  praised  the  Killian  appointment,  but 
did  not  aeelgn  him  any  particular  role  in  organizing  the  space  effort.  "^"^ 
The  major  general  scientific  association  to  laeet  in  the  months  following 
Sputnik  II,  the  Anierican  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  made  no 
mantlon  of  a  space  program  in  the  report  of  itsParllanent  of  Science,  although 
most  of  its  discussion  was  devoted  to  "science  and  public  policy^"  '^ 

There  were, in  fact, only  five  scientific  organizations,  three  of  them 
particularly  involved  in  the  space  sciences,  which  offered  any  imsoliclted 
proposals  for  the  organization  and  exploitation  of  space »  These  statements 
included  a  proposal  for  an  Astronautics  Research  and  DevelopmentAgency  to 
control  outer  space  development,  presented  to  the  President  by  the  American 
Rocket  Society  on  October  Xk;  a   petition  in  the  Hew  York  Times  from  the  editors 
of  Missiles  and  Rockets  suggesting  a  National  Advisory  Ccamnittee  on  Astronautics 
on  November  7;  a   proposal  for  the  organization  of  a  National  Space  Establish- 
ment submitted  to  Dr.  Killian  on  November  21  by  the  Rocket  and  Satellite 
Research  Panel  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences;  a  .Joint  summary  proi>osal  /i 
of  the  American  Rocket  Society  and  Rocket  and  Satellite  Research  Panel  issued' 
on  January  k;   a  statement  by  the  National  Society  of  Professional  Engineers 
on  February  13,  recommending  the  establishment  of  a  federal  Space  Exploration 
Ccmaiisslon;  and  finally,  a  statement  by  the  Coimcil  of  the  Federation  of 
American  Scientists  suggesting  control  of  outer  space  by  the  AEC  along  the 
lines  of  a  bill,  S  3117,  currently  sponsored  by  Sen.  Clinton  Anderson.  •^' 
Although  varied  in  scope  and  organizational  detail_,  each  of  these  proposals 
sxiggested  an  independent ^^ federal  space  agency  orc^mission  outside  the^  DOD 
using  either  the  HACA  or  the  AEC  as  organizational  models. 
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Bcxth  the  American  Rocket  Society  and  the  Rocket  and  Satellite  Research 
Panel  had  initiated  work  on  their  proposals  before  October  k^   and  thetr  com- 
bined proposal,  supported  as  veXl  by  the  National  Academy  of  Science,  is  perhaps 
■the   most  authoritative  and  specific  of  these  markedly  similar  proposals.  It 
argued  "on  the  assumption  that  it  is  imperative  that  the  U-S^  establish  and 
maintain  scientific  and  technical  leadership  in  outer  space  research  in  the 
interests  of  hxanan  progress  and  national  survival, "  that  there  be  created  a 
national  space  flight  program  and  a  unified  national  space  establishment  to 

•J  eg 

undertake  the  scientific  ejqploration  of  space.  '   Its  functions  would  be 
"to  unify  and  greatly  ejcpand  the  national  effort  in  outer  space  research  and 
in  the  practical  utilization  of  space  capabilities  specifically  excluding  space 

weapon  development  and  military  operations  in  space  which  are  considered  to 

157 
be  the  responsibility  of  the  DOD."    It  was  considered  "strongly  desirable 

that  the  National  Space  Establishment  be  given  statutory  status  as  an  inde- 
pendent agency  in  order  that  its  work. . .be  freely  directed  toward  broad  cultural, 
sciencific,  and  commercial  objectives. . .(which)traascend  the  short-term,  though 
vitally  important  military  rocket  missions  of  the  DOD."  The  drafters  emphasized 
that  the  NSE  would  not  have  defense  missions,  and  that  in  the  immediate  future, 
DOD  facilities  and  missile  technology  would  be  required  to  execute  the  mission 
c^  the  NSE.  It  was  specifically  mentioned  that  fche  NSE  be  set  up  "in  such  a  way 
that  it  enjoys  the  unqu8li£ied  aupport-jaf  all  three  services^^.  Such  a  situation 
is  believed  to  be  possible  only  if  the  NSE  is  an-^fr^ependent  agency  from  the 
outset  -  or  if  it  is  directly  responsible  only  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  during 
its  early  years  -  with  the  clear  prospect  of  independence  at  the  earliest 
possible  date."^^ 

Thereafter,  the  proposal  listed  a  timetable  of  space  projects  to  be  pursvied 


/ 
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in  the  subreauent  dcade,  and  cutlined  relatively  espl.l^^it  ly  the  d1stlnr-t:lcr 
betveen  the  mxEaivaB   of  the  flSE  and  xae  DOD  in  space,  xae  easy   i tfiPxerK'.-  xi 


future  coordination  between  the  two  agencies  was  that  there  should  be  "clear 


channels  .fcxc^tual  cooper  at  ion  <■>.  in  order  to  asaiifeTRr-;tHT3¥ardy  of  sii'':?rt-teT'm, 
vital  military  need  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  order  to  assure  maxxmum  v«t.e  t^f 
advance  of  space  research  on  the  other o"    Finally,  the  proposal  concluded 
with  enophaais  upon  the  potential  educational,  cultural  and  intellectual  contn- 
but/ion  of  space  research  to  the  United  States  and  the  world.  Space  was  depicted 
as  an  "endless  frontier,  "  offering  meteorological,-  agricultural,  conmunicatiooj 
c anmiercial,  navigational^,  medical  and  biological  aids  to  man's  lifCo  Many 
would  be  of  military  value;^— but  the  sponsors  argued  that  "their  greater  value 
(would)  be  to  the  civilian  community  at  large."     "To  lase  a  hcsnely  example^" 
it  concluded^,  "the  telephone  is  certainly  a  valuable  military  devicCj.  but  its 
importance  to  the  civilian  population  is  vastly  greater." 

Ihis  proposal  ^s  based  upon  two  n»jor  assunrptions :  that  the  peaceful, 
civilian  exploitation  of  space  was  of  greater  Tiltinste  significance  than 
military  operations  in  the  same  areaj  and  that  military  uses  of  outer  apace 
could  be  demarcated  with  relative  clarity,  thereby  permitting  streamlined 
civil-military  liaison «  The  scientists  definitely  envisaged  the  HSE  ao  the 
single  agency  in  charge  of  overall  planning  and  basic  research  for  thenational 


space  effort 'Oc  well  qc  recpoasible  jEar_thedevelopaent  and  operation  of  civilian 

165 

missions  in  space.     On  the  other  hand,  the  military  was  to  develop  space 

vehicles  only  for  specific  militair  requirements  which  would  be  proved  feasible 


by  the  prior  research  efforts  of  the  NSEo  2!he  proposal  urged  ef fect-ive  liaison 


between  ths  military  and  the  civilian  agencies  but  offered  no  specific  sugges- 
tions as  to  how  this  should  be  accoirpiished.  By  lmp3.1cation,  a  correct  division 
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of  military  and  civilian  functions  ia  space  would  be  based  \q)on  agreement 
between  mllitary^nd  civilian  scientists^ on  what  constituted  military  require- 
laents  ^ 

This  proposal  had  widespread  support  from  the  non-Government  scientiste 
who  were  Interested  in  space.  Of  the  thirteen  scientists  who  specifically 
submitted  their  views  on  the  organization  of  space  to  the  Preparedness  [r'l 

i  ' 

Subcommittee,  ten  of  these  either  explicitly  supported  the  NSE  proposal  or 

recommended  that  aspects  of  the  missile  as  well  as  the  space  program  be  placed 
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vinder  such  civilian  control.    Nine  of  these  ten,  not  surprisingly,  were 

members  of  the  Rocket  and  Satellite  Research  Panel  ^  The  other  three. 
Dr.  Clark  Milllkan,  George  Ho  Clement,  and  Simon  Ramo  -  all  closely  connected 
with  the  Air  Force  -  recommended  vesting  control  of  space  in  a  central  organ- 
ization within  the  DOD,  or  in  one  of  the  Services,  presumably  the  Air  Force o 
A  second  specific  proposal  on  space  came  from  the  IGY.  On  February  l^)-, 
1958,  the  Technical  Panel  on  the  Earth  Satellite  program  of  the  U.S.  Rational 
Committee  for  the  IGY  submitted  to  the  Administration  a  plan  for  future 
American  space  efforts  entitled  "Basic  Objectives  of  a  Continuing  Program 
of  Scientific  Research  in  Outer  Space."  ^     It  focussed  exclusively  upon  the 
scientific  returns  to  accrue  from  outer  snace  and  stressed  the  scientific 


dimension  of  space  as  the  basic  motivation  for  exploring  this  new  frontier., 

"The  IGY  Eoarka  the  beginning  of  man's  exploration  of  oxiter  spaceoo. 
The  int-erests  of  human  progress  and  our  national  welfare  now  demand 
that  a  long-term  program  of  space  exploration  be  formulated  and  pursued 
by  ttie  U.S.  with  the  utmost  energy.  Although  there  will  inevitably  be 
benefits  from  such  a  program  of  a  very  practical  nature,  the  basic  goal 
must  be  tlie  quest  of  knowledge  about  our  solar  system  and  the  universe 
beyond,  "ife^^ 

*  Among  them  Drs.  William  G,  Dow,  Krafft  Ehricke,  Leslie  M.  Jones,  W.W,  Kellogg, 
Myron  H.  Nicols,  Marcus  .D.  O'Day,  William  H.  Pickering,  N.W.  Spender,  and 
0".  Ho  Allen o 


The  proposal  suggested  futxire  projects  ia  the  fields  of  sounding  rocketa,  earth 
SQtellites,  li^tveight  satellite  experiments,  advanced  satellite  developments, 
lunar  investigations,  planetary  and  interplane  -ary  investigations,  and  finally 
manned  opace  fli^to  This  effort  vas  to  be  supported  with  due  avareness  that 
space  technology  would  develop  gradually^  that  initial  payloads,  distances 
and  scientific  obbeirvations  would  be  modest;  and  that  manned  space  flight 

would  be  in  the  relatively  distant  future  since  it  could  "not  now  be  very 
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clearly  justified  on  purely  rational  grounds." 

The  operating  criteria  of  the  IGY  werejper^ps  even  a  purer  expression  of 
the  scientific  view  than  those  of  the  American  Rocket  Society  and  the  Rocket 
and  Satellite  Research  Panel.  As  participants  in  an  unofficial,  apolitical, 
intemstionol  scientific  alliance  and  common  effort,  the  IGY  Conmlttee  was 
perhaps  obliged  to  discovmt  the  political  repercussions  of  the  space  race  - 
indeed,  to  discount  the  very  existence  of  such  a  race. 

Yet  more  general  assumptions  were  operative.  First  -  and  most  basically  - 
scientific  value  judgments  were  to  determine  whether  space  projects  rather  than 
other  scientific  endeavors  would  be  undertaken.  Second,  within  the  space 
program  itself  the  maximization  of  scientific  achievement  would  serve  as  the 
basis  for  selecting  among  possible  projects.  No  other  considerations  were 
explicitly  introduced  as  criteria  for  initiating  either  a  space  program  or 
any  specific  project.  AJid  throughout  the  proposal  there  is  no  reference 
whatsoever  to  military  uses  of_6page,  prestige  purposes  of  space  exploitation, 
or  any  specific  treatment  of  commercial  or  civilian  advantages  to  be  gained 
from  space  exploration. 

This  IGY  model,  while  representing  the  extreme  position  crft^e_2j:ivate 


scientific  community,  served,  therefore,  to  bolster  the  arguments  of  those 
ccientists  who  wished  to  stress  the  scientific  nature  of  space  exploration 
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atyi  downgrede  ita  poiiCicai  ox  caii-xuary  aspiccs^ 

{2o)  The  Governmeat-  Scientists 

Like  the  scj.enttfic  consnunity  at  large,  the  great  majority  of  Government- 
employed  scientists  and  those  working  in  close  advisory  capaeitiee,  ranked    j 
space  exploitation  below  other  scientific  activities  and  urged  broad  civil!  s; 
control  of  ^atever  space  effort  was  undertaken.  The  most  notable  dissenters 
from  the  assignment  of  a  low  priority  to  space  were  some,  but  by  no  means  all, 
scientists  in  military  einploy  and  'fehe  German  rocket  scientists,  irtioue  zeal 
for  space  exploration  had  remained  constant  under  Hitler,  Truman  and 
Eisenhower  alike.  In  general,  however,  these  Gcrvernaent  officials,  both 
out  of  professional  bias  and  need  to  protect  the  overall  scientific  miSBicn 
of  the  Government,  downgraded  the  space  mission  and  attempted  to  disauade 
other  political  actors  within  Government  from  precipitating  a  craoh  program 
in  space o 

In  the  first  few  months  of  his  tenancy  in  the  White  House,  Dr.  Killian 

made  no  specific  public  references  to  the  space  program.  His  mission  was,      |r 

If 
in  the  short  run,  to  xxniscramble  the  missile  prog^m,  and  in  the  longer  run      | 

to  "help  the  President  follow  throu^  on  the  program  of  scientific  iniprove- 

ment  of  our  defenses'  and  to  encourage  proper  Government  support,  for  science 

and  technoit-gy.  ""^  Aa  bhe  job  evolved,  his  duties  included  over8eelri(5 

various  scientific  panels  of  the  PSAG,  and  presiding  over  a  scientific  boaza 

168 
of  review  for  piaanlng  decisions  c^^-vSrorrtins  the  President.     Killian  and 


the  PSAC  were  to  odvise  upon,  coordinate  and  expedite  "problems  of  national 
policy  involving  science  and  technology"  which  ranged  over  a  spectrum  from 
federal  support  of  scientific  education  to  organization  of  military  Research 
and  Development  policies.  Thus  they  were,  in  microcosm,  charged  with  the 


If 


3affieraission'as"'^te--eQtire  scieatafiiLconsnunity".  that  of  preseoting  to  the 


Govemnsent  the  overall  Interests  of  science »  It  was  increasingly  appai-ent  that 
these  advisors  xrere  unvilling  to  Jeopardlae  new-found  opportmiity  for  federal 
axjpport  of  science  by  advocating  a  disproportionate  expenditure  on  space  > 
Thus  their  judgment  of  a  proper  magnitude  foi'  the  American  space  effort  was  a 
relatively  consejrvative  one^ 

Of  the  government  scientists  outside  tbejfh it e  Houaej.  those  within  the 
military  services  were,  not  unnaturally,  the  most  concerned  with  the  space 
program^  These  men  presented  an  interesting  combination  of  service  and  military 
loyaltiea  and  professional  scientific  commitments  in  ylewim;  the  ai^ificanee 
of  the  space  effort  and  its  potential  organizational  struc-ture^  In  the  cases 
of  eleven  scientists  eniployed  by  the  military  services  ■srtio  answered  specific 
questions  before  the  Preparedness  Subcommittee  about  possible  organization  of 

space,  all_Ca«orsd_centrallzed  Research  and  Development  efforts  perceptibly 
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more  than  the  mlll:feary  spokesmen  of  their  respective  Services.-    Predictably, 

however,  the  Air  Force  scientists  were  less  enthusiastic  aboirb  centralized 

direction  of  the  space  effort  than  were  scientists  in  the  other  Services o 

Furthermore,  in  the  majority  of  these  cases,  the  scientists  favored  civilian 

control  of  space  along  ths  lixxes  of  the  proposal  of  the  Rocket  and  Satellite 

^eagprcb yPenelj.  of  which  ten  of  them  were  members., 

Like  other  members  of  the  DGD,  these  scientists  stressed  the  need  to  integrate 

scientific  and  military  exploitali  onof_sEa«e o  They  repeatedly  cited  Project 

Vanguard  as  an  example  of  inefficient  lise  of  resources,  steiiming  from  an  arbitraiy 

divorce  of  military  and  scientific  missions «  At  the  same  time,  however,  six 

of  them  argued  that  scientific  eajsloitation  of  space  was  an  urgent  and  necessary 

mission  of  Government  which  wou3.d  be  best  organized  ';fithin  the  civilian  brancJi 


of  the  Government  in  an  independent  agency  directly  under  the  President 

of  the  group  believed  that  sucih  an  organization  should  bp  fi>-st  eetablished 

within  the  DOD  and  later  moved  txit  Into  an  independent  egency,  en  di.c.exnsx.ive 

considered  in  the  Rocket  and  Satellite  Research  Panel  pi'oposal  and  else  sup- 
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ported  by  Drs-  Hagen  and  von  Braun.     In  either  case  it  seems  that  the  civilian 

scientists  within  the  military  establishment  -  more  clearly  than  alxoo&x,   any 

other  specialist  group  concerned  with  space  -  foresaw  the  necessity  for  an 

organizational  solution  ^ich  woiild  structure  space  around  \  ^-^-r 

interdependent  but  atllX  distinct  military  and  scientific  uussionso 

/ 
Among  the  civilian  agencies  of  Govemnsentj,  only  the  NACA  professed  Interest   \ 

in  space o  The  National  Science  Foundation  and  the  AEC  viewed  the  enhanced  status 


of  science  within  Government  ae  an  oopportunity  to  bolster  their  own  missions 
rather  than  to  acquire  a  new  one  in  space-.  They  neither  argued  for  a  major 
Government  program  in  space  nor  publicly  expressed  views  as  to  how  space  might 
be  organized  within  the  Executive  Branch,  The  NACA,  however,  did  see  new 
agency  programs  arising  from  the  space  missiono  At  the  point  of  diminishing 
returns  in  purely  aeronautical  research  the  KACA  needed  an  expanded  mission  for 
organizational  survival o  Thus,  through  internal  reorganization  and  by  public 
advertisement,  the  Committee  sought  to  promote  its  own  capabilities  for  the 
Government's  space  effort. 

On  November  12  Gen.  James  H.  Doolittle,  the  chairman  of  NACA,  announced 
the  creation  of  a  new  Special  Committee  on  Space  Techuiology  within  the  NACA, 
With  the  appointment  of  this  committee "s  chairman,  Dr»  H.  Guyfcrd  Stever, 
Associate  Dean  of  Engineering  at  MIT,  on  January  12,  NACA's  promotional  canrpaign 


y 


began  in  earnest =  On  Janiiary  l6  the  KACA  adqoted  a  resolution  "on  the  subject 


of  space  flight, "  asserting  that  NACA  had  within  its  broad  original  authority 
"investigation  of  problems  relating  tc  flight  in  all  its  aspects  outside  of  or 
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rfacij.n  v-iie  ea.n;la'^'-  aicv;^,phere  '  -cuereoy  inciuctiDg  ci  ■,   aatellites  and 

171 

oufeer  space  projectiles  and  vehicles  as  well  as  aircraft.     After  ciut]l.ining 

Ita  w*jrk  in  space  research  since  19^5/>  including  the  X-15  research  alrplori'^' 
and  stressing  tnet.  "the  urgency  of  an  adequate  national  program  of  research 
and  development  leading  to  manned  sa-cellites,  lunar  and  interplanetary  fligat 
is  now  apparent,"  the  resolution  proposed  that  the  national  space  effort  <^  .nid 
be  ''most  rapidly,  effectively,  and  efficiently  implemented  by  the  cooperative 
effort  of  the  D0D^_^:aie-j{AgA,-j;feg_NgtiODal  Academy  of  ScienceSt__nni_thg__HS^"  '' 


The  proposal  vested  research^,  development  end  operational  control  of  military 

missiles,  satellites  and  space  vehicles  in  the  DQD;  authorized  the  NACA  to 

develop  technical  devices  and  conduct  flints  of  additional  vehicles  and  other 

operations  for  scientific  research  in  space;  and  granted  overall  planning 

functions  and  asseesment  of  research  priorities  to  the  NAS  and  the  NSF., 

On  January  36  Dr,  Hugh  Dryden,  the  Director  of  NACA,  ejqpanded  upon  this 

proposal  in  a  policy  statement  before  the  Institute  for  Aeronautical  Sciences 

After  citing  the  alternative  proposals  for  space  organization,  both  civilian 

and  military,  he  coixCiuded: 

"There  is  another  solution  to  the  problem  of  how  best  to  administer 
the  national  space  technology  program,  one  -wtiich  clearly  recognizes  the 
essential  duality  of  our  goals  -  the  pronipt  and  full  exploitation  of  the 
potentials  of  fli^t  into  space  for  both  scientific  and  military  pur- 
poses. Actually  this  solution  is  old  and  well-tested.  It  is  explicitly 
stated  in  the  I915  legislation  that  established  the  KACA  with  responsi- 
bility to  'supervise  and  direct  and   scientific  study  of  the  problems 
of  fligjit,  with  a  view  to  their  practical  solution"  ....  The  Conanittee 
structure  of  the  NACA  embraces  both  the  non-military  and  the  military 
elements  of  aerona«tiaa»  jhe  research  of  the  KACA  (is)  designed  to 
be  useful  to  both  the  non-military  and  the  military  segments  of  aeronau- 
tics. The   entire  operation  of  the  NACA  is  bas(;d  upon  the  premise  that 
coordinated  teamwork  effort  by  all  parties  concerned  provides  the  sixrest 
guarantee  of  progress  in  aeronautics . "173 

If  Dryden  viewed  NACA  as  eminently  suited  for  the  new  sptce  mfesion,  he 
atill  believed  that  a  major  revauping  of  the  agency  was  1n-«JC£ier,  He  stressed 
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the  need  for  aew  research  facilities,  a  larger  staff,  and  e^cpanded  con- 
tracting authority  a  And^  based  upon  years  of  experience  in  doing  voiic  with 
military  services  in  aexonautiics,  he  also  was  impressed  with  the  need  for 
military  exploitation  of  space „  The  NACA  proposal  thus  approached  the  posi- 


tion of  civilian  scientists  in  the  military  establiahment  in  its  recognition 

of  the  dualliMn  iaaolasd  in  any  space  effort  and  its  conviction  that  the  military 

program  should  be  well  coordinated  with  the  civilian. 

There  can  be  little  question  that  NACA  was  an  obvious  nucleus  for  an  ex- 


panded space  agencyo  It  was  also  a  rallying  point  for  tiie  scientific  cctnaunityj, 
both  within  and  outside  the  Governments  It  seemed  the  meat  feasible  alterna- 


tive to  insure  both  the  use  of  scientific  criteria  in  determining  the  amount 
of  resources  allocated  to  space  and  the  broad  civilian  control  for  any  space 
effort  which  the  scientists  chose  to  emphasize.. 

h.   The  Congress 

Like  the  Administration,  the  Congress  had  a  general  responsibility  for 
space  policy.  Within  Congress,  as  within  the  Executive,  certain  key  partisan 
groups,  committees  and  individuals  chose  to  view  space  policy  from  particular 
perspectives,  aligning  themselves  with  similar-minded  elements  within  the 
Executive  or  the  public.  These  coalitions  emerged  during  the  period  of  space 
policy-hiatus  with  special  strategies  evolved  from  the  shai-ed  interests  of 
the  coalition  members ^ 

Nonetheless,  in  its  general  role  Congress  displayeda^  greater  institutional 
interest  in  the  establishment  of  the  NASA  than  the  modem  Congress  conventicn- 
ally  reveals  in  policy  Initiation «  As  time  passed,  a  Congressional  as  distinct 

from  an  Administration  policy  for  space  em -forged,  different  in  philosophy  and  tone, 

— -^  ^" 

which  overrode  the  more  limited  aims  of  the  internal  cliques  and  confronted  the 
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Exeetrtlve  directly  on  many  points^  All  major  Cojogr^esBlonal  leaders  r'^iw?  t,o 
Khare  xa  a  process  of  hei^tened  deliberation  and  creative  program- buiia lag 
not.  typically  found  in  con-cetcporary  legislating. 
(l)  Pre-Session  Space  Politics 

The  initial  efforts  at  semi-independent  Congressional  policy-aaklng 
occurred  shortly  after  Sputnik  II.  The   moderate  Democrats  led  by  Johnaoa  and 
Rayburn,  although  lacking  a  comprehensive  legislative  program  of  their  ovo, 
aav  themselves  as  the  protectors  of  national  security.  Believing  the 
Administration  slow  and  cautious,  they  were  prepared  upon  almost  any  aspect. 
of  the  sx>ace  issue  to  go  one  step  beyond  the  Administration  proposal. 

While  the  Administration  worked  on  its  legislative  proposal^  Johnson 
gradually  built  a  Congressional  coalition  both  willing  and  able  to  engage 
in  at  least  quasi- independent  policy-makings  To  do  so,  Johnson  fought  a 
determined  battle  against  the  partisan  Democrats'  strategy  of  unrestrained 
criticism  and  sought  instead  to  propel  the  Administration  into  greater 
action.   >.  The  two  Texans'  major  thnast  was  that  the  coiintry  lacked  leader- 
ship and  that  the  Democrats  would  provide  itj,  whether  or  not  the  Administration 

175 
went  along.     It  was  this  theme  which  dominated  the  conduct  of  the 

Preparedness  Subcoimiittee  hearings  and  motivated  ,,ohn3on*8  frequent  proposals 

for  improving  the  nation's  national  secturity  posture.  By  concentrating  upon 

such  a  forward  looking  strategy,  Johnson  alternatively  ignored  and  disparaged 

the  arrant  partisanship  of  both  liberal  Democrats  and  conservative  Republicans . 

Althou^  unable  to  divest  the  space  issue  from  all  partisan  overtones^  it  was 

he  more  then  anyone  else  in  Government  who  raised  the  space  issue  to  a  level 


of  truly  national  debate,  a  level  at  which  the  Eisenhower  Administration 
remained  implicitly,  if  not  explicitly,  on  the  defensive. 


By  contrast,  th^  st^^r^   a-Merate  Republicans  and  those  interested  m  mliU^r-y 
affairs  toed:  the  tack  that  ^he  entire  country  must  support  Eisenhower  .la  a 
national  program  to  meet  the  Soviet  challenge  In  space .  Tbls  strate^^  huwever, 
was  conipleinentary  to  that  of  the  moderate  Democrats:  it  required  both  pr'^^ldip.;- 
the  Administration  into  more  decisive  action  and  cooperation  vrlth  the 
Johnson  R.ayhum  branch  of  the  Democratic  party  in  Congress ,  Like  Nixon,  this 
group  called  for  a  bipartisan  review  of  defense  policy,,  expressing  concern 
with  the  rate  of  scientific  and  technological  progress  and  emphasizing  the 
need  for  coordination  in  the  satellite  and  missile  programp-  Sen.  Styles 
Bridges,  emerging  as  the   major  spokesman  for  this  group,  voiced  the  opinion 
that  Congress  would  appropriate  ■srfiatever  was  necessaiy  for  the  defense  effoii:. 

and  that  missiles  and  satellites  deserved  the  hi^est  priority  effort  the 
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Government  coiild  provide. 

Thus  both  their  Congress ionel  and  the  partisan  roles  impelled  these 
Republicans  to  take  their  critical  stance.  As  the  strategy  of  the  moderate 
Democrats  emerged  as  the  dominant  strategy  of  the  session,  it  was  in  the 
Interest  of  moderate  Republicans  to  go  along  in  order  to  limit  as  much  ag 
possible  the  freedom  with  which  Johnson  could  appear  as  the  defender  of  national 
security. 

This  coalition  chose  the  Preparedness  Subcommittee  Hearings  as  the 


specific  instrument  by  which  Congress  initially  Joined  the  space  policy- 
raaking  process.  The  Subcommittee's  "Inquiry  into  Missiles  and  SetelliteB" 
was  Itself  a  broad  examination  of  the  defense  posture  of  the  U.S.,  not 

\ 
\ 

directly  focussed  upon  the  space  program o  Yet  In  reviewing  past  and  ongoing 
space  projects,  the  Senate  Committee  came  to  certain  conclxisions  which  wjuxq 
later  enjoy  broad  Congressional  support  and  irtiich  had  important  impact  on  the 


organizat.ion  3:ifi  aggintude  of  th(?  fut.urf?  cr-.-crraLt!  ,  TTi^-  iFsues  '-.n  wt 
Committee  concisutrated  its  eriticismd  of  the  then  cuirt'Cit  Acimlnistrati 
becaoe  guidelines  for  the  emergirig  Congressional  phiioeopiiy, 

From  the  outset,  the  Coanittee  fulfilled  its  constitutional  fu'^i-t 
overseer  of  the  Administration^  vith  stress  upon  institutional  rather  xhon 
partisan  criticism.  "It  is,"  Johnson  explained,  "not  iinport.aQt  vrtiat  kind  or 
a  record  we  make  foi-  an  election  if  circiunstances  are  such  that  ve  do  not  hflve 

any  more  elections.  That  could  easily  happen  if  ve  spend  our  tine  eating  eacr» 
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other  up."  '   Throughout  the  proceedings  "Hie  Chairman  sought  and  eventually 

attained  unanimous  findings  to  com^ise  a  truly  bipartisan  report  In  the  face 

QjMiifeaii^he  c!offlmlttee  considered  a  genuine_national  jieril. 

United  in  this  evaluation,  the  members  determined  to  "find  the  facts  and 

see  vhat  the  Senate  can  do  to  help  out."  '   Jciinson's  opening  statement  on 

JJoi/ember  25  set  the  tone  of  the  deliberations: 

"Ovir  country  is  disturbed  over  the  tremendous  military  and 
scientific  achievemente  of  Russia.  Oui'  people  have,  believed  that 
in  the  field  of  scientific  weapons  and  in  technology  end  science 
that  we  were  well  ahead  of  Russia.... It  would  appeal  we  have  slipped 
dangerously  behind.. -in  some  very  important  fields.   But  the  Committee 
is  not  rendering  any  final  Judgments  in  advance  of  the  evidence  on  why 
we  slipped  or  vhat  should  be  done  about  it.  Our  goal  la  to  fiad  out 
what  is  to  be  done. "179 

Given  its  oversight  function,  pessimism  characterized  the  Committee's  basic 
assximptions .  Questions  and  conHuents  in  open  testimony  indicate  the  Sen«»^'r« 
believaathat  fche  Soviet  Union  was  close  to  an  operational  ICBM  capabij.ity. 
They  believed,  too,  that  America  was  behind  the  Russians  in  the  development 
of  space  weapon  systems  and  that  America  would  need  to  undertake  a  vigorous 
program  to  regain  a  balance  of  power  in  space. 

In  the  co^xrse  of  a  thorough  inquiry,  these  beliefs  seemed  to  find  expert 


substentlaticn .  From  November  25  until  Jsnua^'y  23  approximately  seventy  v,:'- 
aesses  appeared  before  the  Committee  In  both  public  and  executive  sesslpnsi 
quest iomaa tree  were  circulated  to  almost  two  hundred  individual  orcsniza! ■ 

scientists,  engineers,  educators  aud  Industrialists;  and  the  total  printed 
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testimony  ran  to  more  than  seven  thoueand  pegee^     Inevltetilyj,  la  thla  bx*osd 

effort,  the  space  program  came  under  scrutiny » 

One  set  of  problems  ;Aich  the  Subcommittee  considered  was  tjbe  overall 

fepecdinfltion  of  the  missile  and  satellite  program^  Jctonson,  Stennis  and  Bridges 

were  especially  concerned  with  this  issue j  Stennis  inquired  repeatedly  whether 

there  should  not  be  some  single  individual  who  could  make  binding  declslonfi 

upon  the  IX)D  and  the  Budget  Bureau  in  the  satellite  and  missile  field..  The 

Committee  foxmd  the  chain  of  command  in  the  missile  program  rnnfiisJJit?:  and 

Killlan'a  role  ambiguous o  When  informed  that  Killian  was  primarily  an 

advisor,  they  expressed  disappointment  that  he  did  not  have  control  over  the 

Jfil 
entire  satellite  and  mj-ssile  effort.    Although  It  did  not  favor  either 

military  or  civilian  organization  in  its  January  Report,  the  Subcommittee  did 
urge  Q  centralized  locus  of  responsibility  for  space.  Sen.  Kefauve^-  was 
perhaps  most  articulate  on  the  organizations!  issue, -  arguing  that  the  DOD's 
dominance  in  apace  development  would,  in  effect,  exclude  substantial  scienti- 
fic research  --an  activity  he  considered  exceedingly  valuable.  In  the 
hearings,  Kefauver  ft.vored  a  Secretary  of  Science  to  coordinate  such  non- 
military  applications  of  space.  Although  this  alternative  never  won  wide 

support,  it  did  identify  the  need  for  a  coordinating  mechanism  to  mesh  military 

— „ -* 

and  non-military  space  projects  —  a  problem  which  neither  the  scientists  nor 


important  members  of  the  Administration  had  yet  directly  faced < 

These  deliberations  about  8i)ace  were  always  set,  however,  in  the  broader 


/^ 


/• 
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ccmtext  of  natioaai  defease  policy.  In  the  hearings,  the  Senators  concentrated 
chiefly  on  the  1X©'8  effort..  Aa  the  inquiry  wore  on,  their  jid^jaent  of  the 
Depart,ment '  8  conqpetenee  In  scientific  Research  and  Development,  In  particular, 
was  not  laudatory.  Accordingly,  the  Subconanittee  coLCluded  suaevhat  indirect.j  v 
that  a  great  deal  of  the  space  program  belonged  elsewhere  > 

In  this  context,  the  Subcommittee  criticized  the  Department's  organiza- 
tional arrangements  for  the  missile  and  satellite  programs;  its  estioBtes  of 
the  existing  military  situation;  and  its  failure  to  anticipate  the  space 
challenge.  It  dealt  with  particular  harshness  with  Quarles  and  Holaday,  res- 
ponsible officials  before  the  Sputnik  crisis o  Chief  Counsel  Edward  Weisl  and 
Sen.  Johnson  were  brusque  in  their  questioning  of  both  men  and  emphatic  in 
their  belief  that  the  officials  lacked  a  real  sense  of  tirgency.  After  a  |)artic- 


ularly  acid  review  of  Queries'  speech  to  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  in 

;rtiich  Queries  argued  that  the  Soviet  Union  did  not  have  an  operational  ICBM 

capability  and  that  their  satellites  had  not  been  of  military  significance, 

J(dinson  remarked: 

"If  that  is  yoiiT  idea  of  a  speech  that  is  calculated  to  arouse 
people;^  o .  vto  spur  them  to  expedite  the  existing  program,  to  chert. 
new  courses,  to  outline  new  goals,  to  regain  a  superioritj'  that  has 
been  lost.. = then  your  evaluation  of  the  effect  of  the  speech  Is 
different  from  mine .  ...  There  is  a  great  feeling,  I  think.  In  the 
committee  and  in  the  country  that  there  has  been  nobody  iQ  a  real 
hurry  about  this  whole  situation  and  th'sre  has  been  a  lot.  of  public 
officials  ^o  have  been  making  statements  which  are  calculated  to 
laugh  the  whole  thing  off."l82 

Kever  losing  this  suspicion  of  the  DOD,  the  Subcommittee  came  to  feel 

that  the  C^H-waa-leas.  concerned  about  space  than  the  CoMgi^s,  some  scientists. 
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■if- 
scane  service  representatives,  and  the  public-   Hor  did  the  Subcoramittee  con- 
clude that  the  Departnent  had  sufficient  appreciation  of  the  value  of  scientific 
research o  It  reviewed  exhaustively  the  present  satellite  pirogram;  then 
expressed  shock,  conateamation,  and  incredulity  about  che  vhole  affaire  In 
particular,  it  disapproired  of  the  Departnjent's  refusal  to  recognize  the  propa- 


ganda value  of  satellites  by  failing  to  authorize  Project  Explorer  after 

^  se 
.l8k 


September,  1956.    To  the  Senators,  the  current  satellite  effort  seemed 


"jrelatively  small, »,  .relatively  unsuccessful,  and  certainly  late. 

To  the  CooBDittee  the  Vanguard  decision  and  its  dismal  aftermath  imderscored 

the  danger  of  assigning  low  priority  to  scientific  in  contrast  to  military 


Research  and  Development,  and  in  naking  decisions  on  the  basis  of  service 
rivalries.  To  the  members,  the  need  for  new  arrangements  for  advanced  Research 
and  Developnsnt  was  clear. 


Indeed,  this  conviction  led  to  a  game  of  "can  you  top  this"  between  Weisl 
and  Quarles: 

Weisl;  "I  know  that  the  members  of  the  Conmittee,  after  hearing  the  evidence 
that  we  have  heard,  are  tremendously  aroused  over  the  potential 
threat. 

Quarles ;  "I  doubt  that  any  member  of  the  Committee  is  any  more  aroused  about 
the  threat  than  I  am,  Mr.  Counsel." 

Weisl;    "And  we  feel  that  the  public  must  be  aroused.. .so  that  they  will  oake 
the  sacrifice. . .necessary  to  meet  that  danger/' 

Quarles ;  "I  have  Just  stated  that  I  was  at  least  as  aroused  as  any  member  of 
the  Committee,  Mr.  Counsel..." 

Weisl ;    "I  can  assure  you  that  the  Committee  Is-" 
Quarles ;  "Pretty  aroused." 
Weisl;    "Very  aroused." 
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As  a  consequence  of  Committee  skepticism  of  the  civilian  03D  leadercship, 
its  members  gsve  special  weight  to  the  opinions  of  representatives  of  the 
scientific  and  military  coianrunities  vho  favored  a  morfcurgent  effort.  These 


vitnesses  possessed  the  expertise  necessary  to  meet  the  crisis  and  they  sesrced 
natural  partners  for  the  Congressmen.  The  Subccmimittee  displayed  garked  defer- 
ence to  the  scientific  vitnesses.  It  praised  the  loyalty  and  contributions  of 


Teller,  Bush,  von  Braiin,  and  Van  Allen  and  reiterated  the  legislative  intent 

185 
to  expand  research  facilities  and  resources.  '^    The  Committee  also  paid  its 

respects  to  military  men  who  might  oppose  the  official  C^D  posture. 

Half-way  into  the  hearings  the  retiirement  of  Gen.  Jlgyin  seemed_to  provide 

a  dramatic  substantiation  of  the  Subconanit tee's  fears.  Gavin  was  popular  with 

the  Committee,  \rtiich  openly  admired  his  tenacity  in  pushing  Project  Explorer 

in  the  face  of  OSD  opposition  and  his  general  espousal  of  scientific  Research 

and  Development  as  a  crucial  factor  in  military  preparedness.  After  his  initial 

testimony  on  December  13  Johnson  commented  "you  talk  like  the  kind  of  fellow 

that  I  have  been  looking  for  ever  since  we  started  these  hearings,  and  that  is 

8  fellow  who  thinks  that  things  can  be  done  perhaps  a  little  bit  faster  and 

perhaps  a  little  bit  better.... ( I  am  not  convinced  that)  the  hi^er  echelons 

are  what  I  call  can-do  fellows."    At  the  end  of  the  day,  after  Gavin  had 

recounted  rather  vividly  the  fate  of  Project  Explorer,  the  need  for  drastic 

reorganization  of  the  DOD,  and  his  own  fear  of  the  consequences  if  America 

continued  to  ignore  space,  Johnson  and  the  other  members  were  clearly  impressed. 

Accordingly,  Gavin's  announced  retirement  in  late  December  gravely  distiirbed 

Committee  members,  who  suspected  "Administration  rubber-hose  tactics"  mi^t 

have  forced  Gavin  to  resign.  When  Gavin  reappeared  before  the  Committee  on 

January  6,  he  reiterated  that  he  could  not  support  the  Army  Research  and  Development 
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budget;  and  intimated  that  his  chances  for  assiuning  the  CONARC  command,  which 

he  desired, had  been  denied  because  of  his  earlier  outspoken  testimony o 

When  he  stated  that  he  preferred  to  retii^  rather  than  mislead  Congress, 

Johnson  e:q)loded» 

"General,  I  Just  think  this  is  a  horrible  situation.  I  am  sur- 
prised that  it  exists....!  do  not  think  there  has  been  a  time  in  the 
26  years  that  I  have  been  in  Congress  when  we  needed  men  of  your 
capacity,  your  experience,  and  your  foresi^t  as  much  as  we  need  them 
now.  We  ore  trying  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  this  thing.... We  are  con- 
cerned; the  people  are  concerned.  We  want  leaders  ^om  we  can  trust 
and  who  will  speak  frankly,  and  whose  only  language  is  the  language 
of  candor.  We  think  you  are  one  of  them... I  hope, General,  that  you 
will  reconsider  because  I  do  not  want  an  Army  or  a  Navy  that  is  made  up 
of  just  a  group  of  yes  men.  I  think  that  that  is  jxzst  \daat  we  will  get 
if  you  come  up  here  and  put  it  on  the  line  as  you  see  it  and  then 
resign. "I87 

The  facts  of  the  Gavin  case  —  which  to  the  outside  observer,  appeared  more 
ambiguous  than  Gavin  had  outlined  them  for  the  Committee  -  are  not  at  issue 
here.  The  significance  of  the  episode  was  its  lapact_on_jfch.'R  Rpnatgrs.  How 
they  were  even  more  persuaded  that  the  Administration  underestimaiPd  "thK 
crisis  and  more  than  ever  determined  to  correct  the  situation . 

When  the  unanimous  report  was  issued,  three  important  then»s  appeared  to 
form  the  basis  for  future  Congressional  action.  [First,  the  Senators  were 
clearly  convinced  space  eacploration  was  an  important  national  objective. 
Second,  they  were  prgpnypfi  to  ^nnaider  radical  orgfinizational  changesjirging 
that  the  Administration  "accelerate  and  expand  Research  and  Development  programs,  I 
providing  funding  on  a  long-term  basis,  and  improve  control  and  administration 
within  the  DOD  or  throvigh  the  establishment  of  an  independent  agency.  "-^"^ 
Fiiifllly,  by  emphasizing  the  criticallty  of  the  situation  and  the  Administration's  1 
apparent  inability  to  meet  it,  the  Preparedness  Subcommittee  declared  Congress" 
willingness  to  embark  on  an  independent  course  to  assure  a  greater  space  efforts 

i 
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(2 .)  The  Emergence  of  Senator  Johnson. 

As  the  Preparedness  Subconmittee 's  hearings  ended  it  was  apparent  that 
Lyndon  Johnson's  early  strategies  were  bearing  fruit.  Partisan  controversy 
had  been  minimized  and  semi-autonomous  Congressional  participation  in  the 
policy-making  process  secured »  Now,  the  strategy  required  that  Johnson 
maintain  his  Moartisan  coalition  and  gQpvji,ncfi  the  Administration  to  work 
closely  and  informally  with  a  Democratic-led  Congress, 

Tbe  partisan  controversy  over  space  did  not  die  but  it  became  an  increas- 
ingly false  issue  as  Johnson  initiated  his  master  plan  of  bipartisan  prodding;, 
and  the  Administration  moved  with  him.  ISiat  Johnson  believed  thJe  course  of 
action  would  lead  to  the  best  attainable  defense  posttire  is  unquestionable. 
In  addition,  however,  he  had  tremendous  personal  investment  in  such  states- 
manlike behavior.  His  recognition  of  the  significance  of  space  for  him  had, 
if  anything,  increased  since  October  h   and  he  was  determined  to  pursue  the 
course  of  ecbion  he  had  embarked  upon  the  Preparedness  Subcommittee  hearings, 
Indeedj  his  private  consultations  and  negoftiations  in  Washington,  his  speeches 
and  their  timing  ccwiprised  a  virtuoslc  performance.  In  tgnTB-acroaa-the 
country  he  outlined  a  massive  civil  and  military  space  program  under  a  new 


Independent  space  agency;  called  for  increased  missile  production  of  such 
■'c ■ — 

magnitude  as  to  deligjat  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  and  appall  the  Comptroller 

General  of  the  DQDj  and  advocated  a  space  effort  under  the  UN  to  conquer  the 

18q 
new  frontier  for  piirely  peaceful  purposes.  •^ 

The  Majority  Leader's  aiaster  stroke, however,  was  his  own  "private  State  of 

the  Union  Message"  which  he  delivered  to  the  Democratic  Party  Caucus  two  days 

^     c 

before  the  President's.  It  was  no  ordinary  review  of  a  Committee's  findings 

by  its  Chairman  nor  an  ordinary  catalogue  of  problems  delivered  off  the  cuff 
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by  the  MeJOTity  Leader  to  tiis  party.  Father,  it  ^n>i   p.  -^refui^soleT-n  - 
docunjent  -  widely  distributed  to  the   presa  before^  1:rs~'p>>sggntatioa  -  outiiuiiu: 
■3  long  list  of  popular  objectives  befitting  -  as  reporters  were  quick  to  note  - 
a  presidential  candidate..  It  was,  in  shorfc,  Johnson's  move  to  tixe   centfr  '** 
the  political  arena;  a  warning^  in  Reston's  view,  that  the  Govemments  of  the 

Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  would  now  have  to  prepare  theojselves  to  deal 

190 
with  Texas-  -^ 

This  document  -  an  extraordinary  one  in  American  political  annals  -  revesLit 
DJuch  of  the  future  character  of  the  legislative  process  affecting  spo^eo  That 
Johnson  uttide  such  a  speech  at  all  indicates  the  degree  of  Congressional  initia- 
tive he  intended  to  extract  from  his  colleagues »  ^e  contents  further  suggest 
the  great,  significance  which  JcAinson;.  and  to  a  lesser  extent  Congress  as  a  wboltv, 
attached  to  space »  Finally.,  the  speech  was  dramatic  confirroatioQ  of  the 
individual  leadership  of  the  Senator  in  this  area, 

Johnson's  substantive  argument  was  a  sinrple  one.  In  his  mind  the  exploita- 
tion of  space  by  selfish  men;  e«g«,  the  Soviet  Union,  was  the  gravest  threat 
facing  the  worlds  By  contrast,  its  exploitation  by  those  devoted  to  fjreedoc; 
the  U.S.  or  its  allies,  could  both  alter  the  face  of  the  earth  and  liberate 
it  from  all  potential  eneraies .     Thus,  the  major  task  of  the  session  wes  to 
devise  an  organizstional  structure  and  a  substantive  program  which  would  assure 
American  superiority  in  space:  en  incomparable  opportunity  to  save  the  nation 
and  the  world. 

Charged  with  such  a  t^sk,  Johnson  recommended  several  lines  of  attack. 
[Fir 3^  he  urged  that  the  U.S.  revise  its  previovisly  low  estimation  of  the 
significance  of  space.  CgecondJ  he  made  the  ejcpansion  of  America  's_scieD\i.i  x.: 
capability  a  first  aim  of  national  policy  —  by  aid  to  education,  support  of 


i 
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Development.     '^^d^he  scuglxt  scientists  to  roanaigthe  space  program  since 

_^ 

"from  the  evidence  accumulated,  ve  do  know  the  evaluation  of  the  impor-tance 

of  control  of  outer  spac€.jnade  hy  the  JLUS.  has  not  been  based  upon  the  judgment 

191 
of  men  most,^uallf led  to  tnakp  such  -an  appraisal."  ^  ^F(g^h,  he  wanted  the 

United  States  In  a  position  of  vmquestioned  domination  of  space «  "Kiere  ie 
something  more  important, "  he  argued,  "than  any  ultimate  weapon;  that  is, 
the  ultimate  position,.. of  total  control  over  earth  (■trtiich)  lies  some^rtiere  out 
in  space."  ^  1  This  effort  would  entail  development  of  a  missile  capability, 
but  would  extend  far  beyond  it.  More  significant,  however,  was  that  such  mili- 
tary domination-  would  provide  for  the  first  time  in  history,  an  escape  from 


war,  and  n«ke  jbotal  secvirity  possible.  FiMlly,  Johnson  called  for  a  new 


\advanced  veasponsand  space  agency  outside  the  DOD,  on  the  model_af_theJ\EC . 


Only  such  a  structure,  under  a  President  irfio  recognized  the  significance  of 
outer  space  for  America,  could  coordinate  and  maintain  a  top-priority  space 
program. 

The  political  repercussions  of  this  "nessage"  were  Inmediate  and  far- 
reaching.  It  was  clear  that  Johnson,  for  his  own  and  his  country's  welfare, 
would  press  for  a  major  space  effort.  How  far  he  would  pursue  this  goal 
within  his  self-imposed  confines  of  positive  cooperation  with  the  Administration 
remained  an  open  question.  Two  facts  were  certain:  he  wou3.d  await  the  initial 
suggestions  of  the  Administration  in  order  to  build  upon  them  according  to  his 
evaluation  of  their  merit.  And  he  would  be  a  potent  ally  for  any  other  official 


or  ijiOup  \riao  wished  a  greatly  expanded  program  in  scientific  and  military 
exploitation  of  outer  space. 

There  was  nothing  parochial  in  Johnson's  position.  Unlike  military  spokesmen 
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or  scientists,  he  was  vitally  concerned  with  both  aspects  of  space  exploitation » 
He  delved  deeply  into  the  substance  of  the  program  as  he  sought  to  shape  its 
future  form.  The  result  of  his  effort  was  to  establish  his  own  intereer^s  and 
those  of  the  Congiess  at  a  level  of  iorpoirtance  rarely  seen  in  the  process  of 
policy  making  in  a  modern  state. 

Johnson  was  not  the  only  Congressional  figure  with  a  role  to  play  in  space. 
Some^at  as  a  counterweight  to  Johnson  and  representative  of  a  more  traditional 
behavior  pattern  which  sought  to  dispose  expeditiously  of  Presidential  business, 
House  Majority  Leader  John  McCormack  emerged  as  a  secondary  power  in  the_iegia^ 
latiive-^auicess »  His  concern  with  space  stemmed  from  a  long-time  personal  int- 
erest in  scientific  progress,  experience  with  Government  efforts  in  scientific 
development  since  World  War  II,  and  Interest  in  science-based  industry  such 
as  that  surrounding  his  home  district  in  Boston.  These  interests  gave 
McCormack' 6  posture  a  more  conventionally  bipartisan  flavor  than  Johnson's » 
He  acted  more  to  expedite  policy  than  to  initiate  policy,  and  was  in  general 
willing  to  accept  Administration  leads.  These  different  political  stands 
would  greatly  affect  the  final  product  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act 

Finally,  although  no  other  members  of  Congress  were  so  cinicially  concerned 
with  space  as  Johnson  and  McCormack,  a  variety  of  proposals  for  space  policy 
from  a  variety  of  sources  were  introduced  during  the  initlalmonths  of  the 
session.  The  most  significant  of  these  supported  Federal  aid  for  education, 
new  governmental  organization  of  the  scientific  effort,  and  reorganization  of 
the  DOD.  Others  specifically  dealt  with  space.  Prior  to  the  submission  of  the 
Administration's  space  bill,  the  bills  reflected  particular  authors'  interests, 
whims  and  loyalties.  Sen.  Anderson,  Rep.  Holifield  3nd  Rep.  Durham,  for  example, 
all  members  of  the  Joint  Conmittee  on  Atomic  Energy,  introduced  similar  bills 
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amending  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  195^  to  develop  c      pace  throiigh  the 

193 
peaceful  application  of  atoffilc  energy.     Other  Democratic  Congressmen  •••ui 

of  partisan  or  career  concerns  as  well  as  generalized  Interest  in  nationei 

security,  suggested  that  independent  coosEissions  be  established  to  organize 

19^ 
the  space  effort.     Three  bills  \afrp  Introduced^ by  Repmbl leans  building 

an  outer  space  agency  upon  the  NACA  by  amending  the  Act  of  1915  and  expending 

*         195  ~ 

the  NACA's  mission »  '^     Finally,  Rep<  Keat^jg  introduced  a  Concurrent  Resolution 

caressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  U.S.  take  the  lead  in  efforts  to 

196 
gain  an  international  agreement  that  outer  space  be  devoted  to  peaceful  purposes . 

As  opposed  to  this  scattering  of  bills,  Johnson  waited  until  the  \ 

i 
Administration  proposal  was  in  before  he  chose  to  act.  Giving  no  backing  to 

any,  he  preferred  to  place  the  Administration's  legislation  under  severe 

Congressional  scrutiny.  At  the  same  time,  Johnson  had  extracted  such  influence 

from  the  Administration  and  from  the  rest  of  Congress  that  his  views  of  the 

important  issues  in  any  impending  space  effort  would  set  the  agenda  for  this 

Congressional  policy-making » 


(3. )Organizing  Congress  for  Space 

One  further  sign  of  the  exceptional  pattern  of  Congressional  activity  was 
that  body's  special  internal^  attemgfes  to  handle  the  new  issue.  Ordinarily, 
space  legislation  would  be  referred  to  existing  committees  according  to  the 
content  of  the  particular  bill.  Now  proposals  appeared  to  grant  Jurisdiction 
in  space  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy;  to  create  a  joint  CcaMnittee 
on  Outer  Space;  and  to  establish  separate  Hotise  and  Senate  Standing  Committees 
on  space.  An  initial  move  was  made  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 

when  Carl  Durham,  its  Chairman,  announced  the  establishment  of  a  Special  Subcomm5tte.' 

197 
on  Outer  Space  Propulsion,  with  Sen.  Anderson  as  Chairtnano 


i 
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After  a  certain  amount  of  negotiating  over  conflicting  jurisdictions, 
Sen» Johnson,  with  Sen.  Knowland's  support,  introduced  a  resolution  prepared 
by  the  Preparedness  Subcommittee  creating  a  Special  Committee  on_&Eace__and 
A3tronaufeLcs-ic~fTaa»- legislation  for  a  national  space  programo 


The  resolution  passed  the  Senate  on  February  6  end  the  Committee  was 
"authorized  and  directed  to  conduct  a  thoroiogh  and  complete  study  and  investi- 
gation vith  respect  to  all  aspects  and  problems  relating  to  the  exploration  of 
outer  space  and  the  control,  development  and  tise  of  astronautical  resources, 
personnel,  equipment  and  facilities."  ^  It  consisted  of  seven  Democrats  end 
six  Republicans,  a  blue-^j;ibbon_groi^  vhich  included  eleven  ranking  members  of 
the  six  standing  Committees  vhose  fields  of  jurisdiction  space  might  affect. 
The  Committee  vas  considered  so  prestigious  that  the  Senate  leadership  invoked 
the  Seniority  rule  to  select  its  members:  Bridges  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee j  Russell  and  Saltonstall,  the  Chairman  and  making 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee;  Anderson  end  Hickenlooper,  the  vice 
chairman  and  ranking  Senator  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energyj  Green 
and  Wiley,  Chairman  and  ranking  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee; 
McClellen  and  Mundt,  Chairman  and  ranking  member  of  the  Committee  on  Government 
0rgani7,ations;  htegnuson  and  Briker,  Chairman  and  ranking  member  of  the 
Interstate  end  Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  Symington,  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Ser\''ices  and  Government  Operations  Ccwnmittees  who,  althou^  outranked  on  both, 
vas  selected  on  the  basis  of  hio  vide  escperience  in  Government;  and  Johnson,  vho 
had  introduced  the  resolution  and  thereby  traditionally  qualified  for  section. 
On  February  20  Johnson  was  elected  chairman. 

This  committee  was  especially  quelj,fied  to  execute  Johnson's  space  policy. 
As  a  function  of  their  statiis  its  members  were  relatively  autonomoiis  political 
powers.  Many  had  gained  experience  in  the  Preparedness  Subconmittee  Hearings. 


Johnr^n  h^roaelf  chaired  thftgT'out?.    -fhus   pp.igrsn 

(.  ouQi'eB&rtonal  quality  whlca  aad  cnaracT.erxiea  tixs  ;:    r.ru:aiagti 

of  the  Sputnik, 

Not,  to  be  Cfutdone  by  the  upper  chember.  the  Houae  leadershi g  tion  ??t  ur 
a  parsiLgx  j^roup.  At  che  buggeetioti  oi  Rep.  Vinson,  Chatrtcan  of  cne  araea 
Services  Consnlttee,  Overton  Brooks  introduced  a  resolution  to  create  a  sale  :t 
connnlttee  on  space  on  February  11  „  The  leadership  of  both  parties  eurp..r^?d 

this  resolution  at  firstj,  but  later  on  the  nKasure  was  withdrawn  la  favor  ox. 

200 
one  introduced  on  March  5  t)y  McCormack-     This  new  solution  permitted 

McCormack  rather  than  Brooks  to  assume  the  chairmanship,  an  v.nofiual  rr-jufs- 

for  a  House  Majority  Leader  does  not  normally  chair  a  commtttee-  Tue  Hoiose, 

however^  sought  an  eminent  spokesman  on  a  par  with  Johnson  to  give  added 

dj.gnity  to  the  new  Coamittee.  Like  the  Senate,  ths  resolution  established 

a  13-member  Select  Coamittee  to  be  chosen  by  the  party  leaders.  In  contrast 

, however, 
o  the  Senate  Erasure /which  had  established  membership  "on  the  principle  of 


t 


representation  from  specified  committees  with  related  interests,  "  no  such  forras j 

201 
provision  was  made  in  the  House  Resolution."     Joseph  Martin,  the  Minority 

Leader,  was  appointed.  Some  members  were  chosen  because  of  prior  committee 

asslgnnsents:  Brooks  and  Arends  from  the  Armed  Services  Ccnmittee;  Matcher 

and  Ford  from  Appropriations;  Hays  and  Fulton  from  Foreign  Affairs,  and  O'Brien 

from  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Keating.  Metcalf,  Sisk,  and  McDonougl:i 

made  up  the  other  members. 

Besides  these  organizational  moves,  the  Congress  passed  on  February  12 

PL  85-325,  enabling  the  DOD  to  pursue  basic  and  applied  Research  and  Davelopme 

for  military  requirements  and  authorizing  theJX2D_tiS  undertake, for  one  year, 

203 
any  advanced  space  projects  designated  by  the  President,      In  effect,  this 

law  established  the  ARPA  to  pursue  the  ongoing  non-military  space jprogxam^xintll 
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CongresB  caade  more  permanent  organizational  arrangements  „  On  the  previoxis  day 
the  Supplecaental  Defense  Appropriations  Act  of  1958  had  appropriated  fuisls  foi 
such  activities. 

Thus,  the  Congress  indicated  a  broad  concern  vith  the  organization  of  the 
space  program.  First,  in  setting  up  spec^^''  ''ftniTTilittftRgL  to  stxidy  the  space 
effort,  the  Houses  of  Congress  were  delineatjag  a  nev  area  of  Congressional 

activity  --  a  step  not  taken  lightly  in  the  Nationsl  Legislatxure  where  new 

c 

missions  are  more  typically  handled  in  old  structures.  Second,  the  specific 
authorizations  of  acceleration  In  the  prpseat  space  effort  were  tentative  ones : 
signalling  the  Congressional  expectation  that  a  new  approach  to  space  wovd.d 
soon  be  forthcoming.  !^ird,  the  Congi^ss  hadj^n  effect,  indicated  that  st 
least  a  portion  of  the  space  effort  would  be  in  civilian  hands.  There  were 


no  serious  proposals  to  organize  the  entire  space  program  under  the  DOD  or  to  / 
place  Congressional  review  of  space  in  the  Armed  Services  Committees,  Indeed/ 
by  permitting  ARPA  responsibility  for  civilian  space  programs  for  only  one 
year,  the  Congress  indicated  its  unwillingness  to  give  the  military  an 
unlimited  mandate  in  space. 

Most  in5>03rfcant  of  all,  these  first  steps  made  clear  that  Congress  gave 
high  priority  to  the  future  spece  program  and  its  organization-  Neither 
defensive  nor  moderate  in  its  attitude  toward  space,  disposed  to  push  both 
civilian  and  military  programs.  Congress  wanted  a  najor  space  effort.  It 
exerted  its  own  authority  in  ejqpressing  these  view,  making  it  clear  that  the 
final  space  program  would  be  a  Joint  Executive-Legislative  effort. 

Like  other  participants  in  the  formulation  of  space  policy,  Congress 
remained  dependent  upon  the  President  to  show  his  hand.  Witt  the  scientists 
and  the  military  spokesmen,  the  legislative  branch  required  a  focal  point  for 


r 
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itB  positions.  Now  having  established  its  preferences  and  objectives,  the 
leadership  in  Congress  awaited  the  Administration  bill  before  making  Its 
final  round  of  strategic  choices. 

IV;  PRESIDENTIAL  CHOICE;  THE  DRAFTING  OF  TBE   BILL 

The  military  establishment's  intense  and  growing  concern  with  space; 
the  new  political  visibility  of  the  scientists;  and  the  Congressional  pressures 
for  a  broad-gauged  space  effort,  taken  together,  guaranteed  space  a  high  priority 
on  the  agenda  of  national  affairs.  It  was  clear  that  "doing  something"  on  a 
major  scale  about  space  tras  necessary.  What  remained  to  be  established  was 
the  character  and  magnitude  of  the  effort,  Kiis  was  the  province  of  the 
Administration ' s  choice . 

The  Administration  choseavislble.  substantial  response;  the  establish- 
ment of  a  high  level  agency  with  a  clear  mandate  to  pursue  broad  programs  of 
exploration  and  development  in  space.  The  bill,  submitted  by  the  President, 
created  an  independent  civilian  space  agency  tinder  a  single  administrator, 
charged  with  the  direction  of  basic  research  and  non-military  projects  in  outer 
space.  It  was  faithful  in  its  provisions  to  Eisenhower's  earliest  reactions 
to  the  challenge  in  space,  primarily  his  insistence  upon  civilian  corrj;rol  for 
non-military  space  programs.  ^  It  reflected,  too,  the  aims  and  preferences 
of  three  special  groups  of  influentials  who  came  to  dominate  the  drafting    ^^ 
process .  j^ 

That  process,  which  began  in  the  Executive  Office  Just  after  the  launching 
of  Sputnik  II,  was  a  relatively  secretive  one.  It  initially  involved  officials 
from  the  White  Hous^.  partic\ilarly  fromjPSAC  and  Killlan's^offi^.  Later  it 
included  the  Bureau_of  the  budget  and  the  KACA,  upon  which  the  new  agency  was 
built . 
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'^r-^   Killiac  appointment  rnd  the  reconscitutioa  ^i  r^^AC   in  th- 
Offices  during  Ncr/ember  precipitated  discussion  about  the  form  of  the  future 
space  program.  This  initial  evaluation  lasted  throughout.  November  and  in^o 
December.   "As  soon  as  the  outlines  of  an  expanded  and  accelerated  space  program 
ecjerged  frwn  the  deliberations"  the  Wiite  House  agreed  that  civilian  and  military 
aspects  of  space  exploitation  should  be  given  organizational  recognition  in  tvo 
?3pa ' jte  agencies . 

Ttxe   original  suggestion  to  place  the  civilian  Rrxti   aplgnhiflo  apace  miasiona 
vithin  an  enlarged  NACA  and  to  permit  continued  DOD  participation_in_ffiilitery 
opace  prograns  appeared  to  come  from  the  Space  Sciences  Panel  of  the  PSAC,  the 
advisory  group  given  primary  responsibility  for  considering  the  new  mission,* 
By  January  this  proposal  was  the  accepted  position  of  the  PSAC.    Given  this 
decision,  in  late  December  Killian  approached  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  asking  that  the  Bureau  undertake  organizational  end  adioiniBtrative 
planning  for  the  space  program. 

Concurrent  with  the  disctissions  witiiin  the  PSAC^  the  HACA  initiated  its  public 
campaign  for  the  space  mission.     KACA  itself  did  not  participate  in  the  PSAC's 
original  consultations,  but  its  Chairman,  Dr..J^Bies_JU-IteoLilf.tle,  was  a  member 

of  the  PSAC  durir^_^hls- period.  NACA  also  made  Tecoi2ffienda|;ions  to  the  White 
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House  ^  at  this  time  and  ^ile  HACA  officials  were  not  themselves  involved  in 

the  final  decision,  certainly  the  Administration  was  made  aware  of  their 

preferences „ 

"'  A  source  within  PSAC  cites  Dr.  James  Fisk,  a  member  of  the  Psnel,  as  the 
originator  of  the  proposal. 

The   Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  statutorily  charged  by  the  Budget  and  Accounting 
Act  of  1921  with  responsibility  for  evolving  and  o\'erseeing  the  organization  of 
Governmenl^l  activities.  Thus,  it  was  standard  procedure  for  Kiliian  to  request 
aseistance  from  the  Bureau's  Office  of  Management  end  Organization  in  ectab- 
lichlng  this  new  administrative  structure. 


.  e 


4 
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Thus,  by  the  end  of  Jaauai'y,  the  group  of  scientific  advisors  vrtaom 
Eisenhower  had  charged  vith  deelgaiag  a  space  program  and  the  agency' ;- 


ship  vere  agreed  that  NACA  vould  be  tJie  base  on  vhicfa  MSA  \^uld  be  built..      ' 
The  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  perhaps  guided  by  Killian  a  Input  of  the  fgAC's 
deliberationSy  reached  the  same  conclusion »  Rapidly  a  consensxis  emerged  from 
separate  appraisals  of  a   rather  coinplicated  administi^tive  problemj,  surest irjg 
a  high  cotmnunlty  of  intejrestSo 

The  interests  were  overlapping  -  but  not  identical.  The  PSAC,  vocally  rep-   / 
resenting  the  interests  of  the  scientific  connnunity.  sought  aprlmari]y  civilian   ' 
structure  in  trtiicfa  basic  research  and  important  peaceful8pace_mlssions  could 
be  pursued  free  from  military  control.  The  NACA  provided  such  a  structure. 
Furthercnore,  its  ongoing  nucleus  of  research  facilities  and  staff  could  be 
expanded  at  a  rate  which  the  scientific  advisors  considered  consistent  with  the 
overall  scientific  interests  of  the  Government. 

PSAC's  organizational  preferences  stemmed  from  that  body'-s  conception  of  tne 
substantive  space  program^  These  guidelines  -  as  later  outlined  in  the  Puicell 
Committee ^s  report  "An  Introduction  to  Outer  Space"  -  identified  four  major 
factors  which  made  the  advancement  of  space  technology  ioiperative: 
"the  coinpelling  urge  of  nan  to  explore  and  to  discover";  defense  objectives j 

national  prestigej  and  new  opportunities  for  scientific  obsei-vratlon  and 
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experiment.    Of  these  four,  the  Cc»iimittee  was  primarily  concerned  with 

scientific  inquiry,  outlining  a  variety  of  research  purposes  for  scientific   ' 

satellites.  It  argued  thet  in  the  past  pure  research  had  a  "remarkable  way 

of  paying  off"  and  that,  while  it  could  not  predict  the  future  utility  of 

211 
space  ventures,  the  "scientific  questions  come  first." 
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Furthermore,  the  Committee  vas  skeptical  aTnm^+.   -ty^^  -nntpn-hiBl  m|HtR-ry  ^r^s 

of  outer  space. 

"Much  has  been  vritten  about  space  as  a  future  theater  of  war,  raising 
such  suggestions  as  satellite  bombers,  military  bases  on  the  moon  and  so 
on... for  the  most  part,  even  the  more  sober  proposals  do  not  hold  up  well 

on  close  examination,  or  appear  to  be  achievable  at  an  early  date 

In  short,  the  earth  vould  appear  to  be,  after  all,  the  best  weai>on6 
carrier. "212 

With  such  emphasis  on  civilian  space  activities  as  a  part  of  a  total  scientific 
program,  building  NASA  around  NACA  seemed  to  PSAC  the  "natural"  organizational 
solution. 

On  NACA's  part,  interests  of  organizational  s\urvival  coincided  with  a  sub- 

21^^ 
stantive  outlook  similar  to  that  of  the  PSAC.  "^   NACA  acknowledged  the  impor- 
tance of  military  objectives  in  space  more  readily  thnn  the  PSAC,  but  NACA 
spokesmen  concurred  that  civilian  and  scientific  objectives  mi^t  well  be  sub- 
ordinated in  a  military  agency.  Thus  NACA  favored  se])arQting  civilian  from 
military  exploitation  of  space,  viewing  this  two-space-agencies  solution  as 
parallel  to  the  dual  NACA-DOD  structtire  which  had  supjorted  aeronautical  tech- 
nology for  forty  years. 

Finally,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  viewed  KACA  as  an  administratively  neat 
solution  by  its  own  special  criteria.  The  Bureau  as  e   rule  does  not  enjoy 
creating  new  Executive  agencies,  on  the  theory  that  current  administrative 
resom'ces  should  be  utilized  for  new  missions  if  at  all  possible.  In 
Director  ^iaurice  Stans'  words: 

"Retrospectively,  a  major  objective  of  the  Isgislation  vas  to 
build  upon  existing  institutions  and  to  avoid  increasing  the  total 
number  of  Federal  Agencies  involved  in  aeronautical  and  space  mtters 
....  The  bill  acconrplishes  this  aim  by  utilizing  bhe  SACA  as  the 
nucleus  of  the  new  agency. "21^ 

Thus,  the  upgrading  of  NACA  offered  an  efficient  and  ""^noiyi'^  B<iir!lini''"^rfltj'"°' 

arrangement . 


Initially,  the  Bureau  expressed  sooje  difficulty  in  designing  the  structure 
for  Q  nev  space  program  by  conventloaol  organization  and  njanagement  principles. 
Associate  Director  William  Finaia  believed  that  the  management  planners  bed 
"read  too  much,  or  perhaps  too  little,  science  fiction  in  the  past...  and  that 
it  required  the  applications  of  a  special  mental  discipline  to  he  stire  that  they 
vere  planning  for  the  organization  and  administration  of  the  program  being  offi- 
cially conceived  and  not  for  the  even  more  fantastic  projects  being  speculated 
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about  in  public."  ''    When  Killian  specifically  requested  aid  in  vriting  the 

bill,  however,  the  Bureau  took  the  opporttmity  to  Incorporate  its  favorite 

tenets  of  streamlined  administrative  management  into  this  seemingly  occtilt 

agency. 

By  February  if-,  thus,  \dien  Eisenhower  publicly  announced  the  establishment 

of  the  Purcell  Cogiittee  and  charged  it  vith  delineating  America's  future  space 


program^  the  Executive  Office  had  already  agreed  that  a  new  civilian  space  agency 
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would  be  built  upon  4fee--MC4_structure .     Thereafter,  the  drafting  process 

« 
proceeded  with  an  increasing  sense  of  urgency.  Public  and  govemroeutal  uncer- 
tainties about  the  management  of  the  space  mission  were  rising  and  the  President 
was  eager  to  send  a  bill  up  before  the  Easter|f  recess,  eliminating  any  further 
opportunity  for  independent  Congressional  space  policy-making.  Work  on  the 
legislation  was  thus  done  under  "crash"  conditions  by  a  selected  and  limited 
group  of  policy-makers  in  Killian 's  office,  the  NACA,  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

The  actual  drafting  committee  met  first  in  late  January  or  early  Febiniary. 
The  men  worked  under  the  overall  aegis  of  the  Bureau's  Division  of  Organization 
and  Management  and  consisted  of "William  Finah,  the  Assistant  Director  in  charge 
of  that  Division;  Alan  Dean,  one  of  Its  senior  staff  members;  Paul  Dembling, 
the  Legal  Coxmsel  to  NACA;  S.  Paul  Johnsyon,  Director  of  the  Institute  for 
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Aoronautlcai  Studiec  end  tenrporarily  a  oember  of  Klllian's  staff  (\*o  also 
served  as  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Purcell  Consnlttee)  and  floslly. 
Kenneth  McClvire,  Assistant  Coiuasel  to  the  Depai-tment  of  Commerce  oa  Loan  to 
the  Bureau o 

The  Bureau-ofjtheJBsflget  took  overall  charge  of  evolving  the  draft  legis- 


lation. Killian  had  fr&gaent  contact  vith  Budget  Director  Bnmdage  and  Finen 
as  veil  as  direct  access  to  the  drafting  process  through  Johnson.  He  took  an 
active  interest  in  the  proceedings  and  one  can  test  define  this  'Aindnistration 
Bill"  as  Killtan's  bill  in  his  capacity  as  Eisenhower's  personal  advisor. 
Killian  also  vas  the  first  agent  of  the  AdtBinlstration  to  mobilize  Congressional 
sv5)port  for  the  legislation  through  several  private  discussions  with  House 
Majority  Leader  McCormack  with  whran  Killian  rBapmhffrPd  ftfltablishing  a  "heartening 
relationship."     The  PSAC  also  participated  in  that  the  Space  Sciences  Panel 
of  the  FSAC  saw  various  drafts  of  the  bill  as  it  evolved. 

The  NACA's  views  were  also  well  represented  to  the  drafting  committee  <> 
Director  Dryden  had  three  or  four  discussions  with  Finan,  and  additional  ones 
with  Killian  and  Brundage.  Dembling  also  provided  a  diannel  of  communication 
between  the  HACA  and  the  drafting  committee.  ~  ^" 

Out  of  this  convergence  of  interests,  the  Administration's  draft  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  19^  reflected  coneeMUS  in  general 
policy  objectives  and  a  special  blending  of  particular  philosophies and  prefer-  • 
ences  in  the  detailed  organizational  provisions.  The  bill  provided  for  "the 
solution  of  problems  of  flight  within  and  outside  the  earth's  atmosphere  and 


. . .for  the  development,  testing  and  operation  for  reeearch  purposes,  of 
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aircraft,  missiles,  satellites  and  other  space  vehicles."  ^  Such  activities 

were  to  be  directed  by  a  civilian  agency  "exercising  control  over  aeronautical  and 


/ 
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apace  researcb  sponsored  by  the  U.S.  except  insofar  as  such  activities  nsay  he 
pecuH-.T:'  to  or  Drioarl.lv  associated  with  veapona  systeiT.s  cr  militarv  oneva- 
tions,  in  which  esse  the  agency  may  act  in  coopsratioa^  Jlta,  or  en  LaiiSii"  or 
the  DOD."^^ 

Below  thiG  level  of  generality,  the  acceptance  of  NACA  as  the  basic 

bu5.1dlng  block  reveals  the  iuipact  of  Budget  Bureau  ttianagenieat  i^iilosophy.  The 

long-standing  preference  of  the  scientific  conanunity  for  a  raulti-meraber 

Executive  vmit  cosnposed  of  private  citisena  vith_professlonal  scientific^  beck- 

-Cro\uicls  vac  sbanfloned.  preeking  sharply  from  the  pattern  established  in  UACA, 


the  AEC  and  the  NSF,  the  single  executive  structtxre  plarr^t^  rrHanna  m  p,rnrrfit 


ized  administrs tive  conqietence  and  restricted  the  use  of  a  plural  member 


specialized  body  to  an  advisoiy  role  in  the  National  AeronautlxJB  and  Space 


^aani.  The  Board  was  to  consist  of  not  more  than  1^7  membersj.  of  -whomjiat^^^'e 
than  8  would  be  from  appropriate  departments  or  agencies  of  the  Govemnient, 
including  at  least  1  from  the  POD.  The,  others  vould  be  eminent  private ^cli^izens 
The  Board's  role  was  to  advise jthe  President  and  the  Director  -  later  the 
Administrator  -  of  the  agency  on  Government  policies  and  programs  In  space  and 
vould  be  consulted  by  the  Director  prior  to  initiation  or  substantial  modifi- 
cation of  policies  or  programs. 

Major  operating  authority  was  vested  in  the  Director.  It  was  iji  his  hands 
that  the  shaping  of  the  research  program,  the  construction  and  management  of 
facilities,  and  the  establishment  of  the  contract  provisions  for  private  enter- 
prise were  placed.  Such  an  agency  was  deemed  most  aiaenable  to  clear  executive 
coordination  and  control,  thereby  avoiding  the  pitfalls  of  vested  interests, 
potential  military  domination,  or  powerful  Congressional  alliances  vhtch  a  more 
autonomous  administrative  structure,  such  as  a  Cocmission,  might  induce. 
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Two  other  principles  long  favored  by  public  menagement  experts  in  tHe 
Bureau  vere  also  incorpoi-ated »  The  drafters  relied  on  administrative  flexiMiity 
and  inter-agency  cooperation  in  place  of  detailed  prescriptions  to  s&t  the 
boundaries  of  agency  operations.  In  the  first  instance,  the  enabling  language 
was  general  aince  the  character  of  the  space  mission  was  so  relatively  unknown. 
Relatively  unfettered  executive  disgression  would  permit  the  President  and  the 
Director  to  continue  to  shape  the  substance  of  the  space  effort.  Second,  inter- 
agency coordination  was  to  be  secured  through  regular  channels  of  the  Executive 
Bi«r.ch:  the  legislation  avoided  statutory  liaison  conmittees  or  specific  desig- 
nations of  membership  on  the  advisory  board. 

In  short,  the  liaison  process^was  to  continue  the  informel  relations  with 
the  DOD,  KSF,  AEC,  Weather  Bureau  and  Department  of  State  which  KACA  had  pre- 
vioiisly  established  with  considerable  success.  Vhere  working- level  liaison  end 
joint  participation  in  space  projects  broke  down,  the  President  would  resolve 
disputes  and  latimately  determine  overall  national  space  policy.  Thus  the  NASA 
emerged  not  as  an  overall  national  policy-making  agency  for  outer  space  activi- 
ties,  but  rather  as  a  regular  arm  of  the  Executive  Branch  specifically  devoted 
to  pursuing  basic  research^;n_space^sciences^^peigtiDg  space  experiments  in 

conjunction  with  other  government  agencies,  and  cooperating  with  the  militaiy 

'""  221 

establishment  in  Research  and  Development  of  military  interest. 


These  concepts  were  suRported  both  by  HACA  and  PSAC  for  they  confirmed 
jfche  old  agency's  working  experience^nd  appealed  to  the  scientists  as  logical 
extensions  of  their  basic  aims.  But  the  Budget  Bureau  progttdeithe-ratiQMile 


of  the  arrangements.  To  Finan  the  working  group  had  a  priceless  ojyportunity  to 
write  a  "kitchen  stove  kind  of  bill"  based  on  optimal  administrative  theory, 
coaiplete  with  such  heretofore  exotic  touches  as  exemption  from  Civil  Service 


clf»S6 If icaticn  requiretoents  for  8cJ.entiflc  personnel  a:      jct.remeiv  llberaJ 
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patent  policy.     This  eort.  of  design  for  the  NASA  could  bot,;.  v.,....^.  ..  , 

American  space  program  and  provide  a  model  agency  vhlch  conformed  to  the  puree '- 

tenets  of  administrative  theory. 

As  for  the  specific  relations  between  military  and  civilian  space  activities, 

the  draft  was  almost  cryptic  -  understandably  so,  given  its  basic  tenets ^  There 

was  enabling  language  included  for  DCD  activities  but,  on  the  asstinrptlon  that 

these  projects  could  be  clearlj'  delineated,  no  specific  liaison  structure  '^--■ 

proposed.  In  case  of  controversy  the  President  would  be  the  final  authority.""  ' 


Similarly,  no  specific  references  to  other  agencies  appeared.  The  drafters  con- 
sidered It  unnecessary,  for  example,  to  state  that  the  RASA  should  cooperate  with 
the  State  Department  to  assuxe  peaceful,  utilization  of  space  or  with  the  AEC  to 
foster  development  of  nuclear  propulsion  for  outer  space  vehicles »  A  "straight 
line"  operation  retjuired,  especially  in  the  Budget  Bureau's  view,  no  special 
statutory  language  to  confirm  the  natiiral  workings  of  the  Executive  Establishment, 
and  the  plenary  powers  of  the  President. 

Reasoned  and  reasonable  as  the  Administration's  bill  may  have  seemed,  however, 

it  remained  the  product  of  a  limited  group  of  congenial  interests-  NeitJier  the 
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State  Department  nor  the  Weather  Bureau  was  consulted,^    thou^  each  had  a 

role  to  play  in  the  proposed  civilian  space  program.  More  important,  the  mili- 
tary establishment  was,  for  the  most  part,  bypassed.  A  few  military  individuals 
did  participate: 

Gen=  Schreiver  bad  a  discussion  with  FSAC  scientists  during  January  or 
February  in  which  scientific  exploitation  of  space  was  the  sole  topic. 
Dr.  Herbert  York  in  his  capacity  as  a  member  of  the  PSAC  Space  Sciences  Panel 

"sat  in  on  many  arguments"  about  the  organization  of  the  new  agency  befare  his 

225 
appointment  in  February  to  the  DOD  as  chief  scientist  of  ARPA»  '^     But  no  ARPA, 
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Anay,  or  Ncvy  personnel  were  included.  InBtead,  they  beai-d  "rumorb"  that  b 

civilian  agency  was  to  be  built  upon  the  NACA.*^ 

To  Executive  Office  personnel,  these  omissiona  appeared  natiiral  ones  for 

thoy  assTimed  a  relatively  limited  and  clearly  defined  lailitary  space  mission. 

Moreover,  the  military  establishment  may  have  inadvertently  encouraged  the  de- 

ecrphasis  on  liaison  arrangements.  As  Roy  Johnson  noted  later  in  Hay; 

"Within  the  DQD,  up  \mtil  just  recently,  there  was  a  feeling  that 
(the  new  agency)  was  basically  an  extension  of  the  r-elationship  with 
NACA  as  it  existed  in  the  past  and  there  was  not  much  concern  about 
the  language  (of  the  bill)  or  the  change  in  relationship  as  I  inter- 
preted it. "227 

Nonetheless,  what  the  narrowly-based  drafting  group  gained  in  initial  unan- 
imity, it  paid  for  in  later  criticism  and  conflict.  In  mid -March  the  completed 
bill  cleared  the  President's  Advisory  Coamittee  on  Government  Organization. 
Dryden  reviewed  it  for  a  week  and  suggested  some  changes,  and  then  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  began  the  normal  process  of  inter-agency  clearance.  Canpared  to 
the  usual  procedvire,  the  period  of  circulation  was  shozn;,  lasting  from  the 
afternoon  of  Thursday,  March  27,  until  noon  on  Monday,  March  31^  although  the 
Bureau  accepted  additional  comments  through  April  1.  The  Bureau  took  the 
position  that  the  Departments  with  substantial  interest  were  already  familiar 

with  the  major  provisions  of  the  bill  and  could  and  thus  were  e^cpected  to  keep 

228 

their  comments  to  a  minimum. 

The  Bureau's  expectations  were  not  fulfilled.  DOD,  the  State  Department, 
the  Weather  Bureau  and  a  few  other  agencies  protested  the  short  time  period  in 
which  they  had  to  comment.  The  General  Counsel's  Office,  •rfiich  was  responsible 
for  coordinating  the  DQD  position  to?-rards  the  bill,  allowed  the  various  subdiv- 
isions of  the  Department  only  twenty- four  hours  in  which  to  comment.  This  res- 
triction applied  to  the  seivices  and  the  ARPA  and  led  to  Sen.  Johnson's  later 
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obseivBtlon  that  the  draft  had  "whizsed  tJrrough  the  Pent-agon  on  a  ragf'-^  /ru-r^if^  "^^ 
York  and  Roy  Johnson  of  ARPA  and  Assistant  Secretary  Maclntyre  of  the  Air  i'orce 
all  testified  3.ater  that  they  had  discuosed  certain  reservations  alxsit  the  bill's 
demarcation  of  military- civilian  space  jurisdiction  vith  the  Gei»ral  Counsel 
and  Quarles  during  the  day  allotted  to  them  but  that  their  ideas  did  not  get 
into  the  draft.  Each  vas  unhappy  vith  the  deadline  and  argued  that  a  longer 
period  could  have  produced  a  better  bill.  Brucker  and  Medaris,  ^lle  not  sub- 
mitting formal  commentB  to  the  OSD  also  e2q>re88ed  reservations  to  Queries  -which 

did  not  see  print.  | 

9t  this  sagCo 
Nevertheless,  open  Inter-ogency  conflict  did  not  resulj^.  The  OSD  concluded 

that  essentially  the  bill  was  an  extension  of  the  DOD-HACA  relationship  and 

interpreted  its  enabling  provisions  to  mean  that  the  DOD  was  still  free  to  pursue 

the  military  space  mission  as  it  chose.  "^   *I!hus,  dissent  of  the  services  and 

the  AR?A  was  foreclosed  forjthe,jiOBent,  to  reappear  in  visible  form  xrtienjifte 

bill  reached  Congress.  Yet,  significantly,  the  inter-agency  clearance  process 
______       _ 

did  not  produce  full  Executive  siipport  behind  the  Administration  bill.  The 

civilians  continued  to  minimize  the  military  program.  The  Q6D  remained  content 

in  its  belief  that  NASA  like  NACA  before  it  would  function  as  a  help-mate  in 

And 

projects  which  OSD  was  willing  to  relegate  to  it/  toe  legislation  remained 

"a  draft  in  which  Dr.  Killian's  office,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  the  NACA 

participated.. .the  compromise  (on  which)  was  the  bill "which  the  Administration 
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sent  up  to  Congress. 

Apparently,  the  President  expected  to  surmount  the  latent  conflicts  arising 
from  different  expectations  of  the  space  program  throu^  executive  action.  He 
directed  the  DOD  to  coordinate  space  projects  with  the  NACA,  the  NSF  and  the 
NstionaL  Academy  of  Science.  "^      He  also  asked  the  Defense  Establishment  to  pre- 
pare an  opei'Bting  plan  to  assure  support  for  the  new  agency  either  throu^ 
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cooperat^.ve  arrangement  or  by  transfer  of  facilities  to  the  RASA.  Finally,  he 
instructed  the  HACA  to  prepare  detailed  plans  for  the  assumption  of  its  con- 
tec5»lated  responsihllities  both  foi*  the  internal  management  structure  of  the 
new  agency  and  its  projected  space  programs,  including  arrangements  with  the 
KSF  and  the  NAS  for  the  participation  of  the  scientific  community  in  setting 

program  goals.  Finally,  Eisenhower  asked  the  NACA  to  taresent  to  Congress  a 
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full  explanation  of  the  proposed  legislation  and  its  objectives. 

By  April  2,  I958  then,  the  President  had  made  public  his  choice  among  the 


alternative  organizational  structTires  for  the  space  mission.  His  solution 
aligned  him  with  the  views  of  the  scientific  cOTuminity,  specifically  those-  of 


his  personal  scientific  advjjOfrs_,miAjaae. non-military  Government  scientists. 
Ccincideatal  with  this  alignment  was  support  for  other  objectives:  the 
Administration's  desire  to  downgrade  the  militaiy  exploitaticn  of  outer  space 
for  both  strategic  and  budgetary  reasons j  its  wish  to  capitalize  on  the  political 
appeal  of  space  without  an  open-ended  assignment  of  energy  and  resources;  and 
filially,  its  need  to  ally  itself  with  the  newly  prestigious  scientists  against 
any  Congressional  or  military  opposition. 

This  confluence  of  objectives  made  it  dif f ictjit,  of  course,  to  estinste  the 
force  of  the  scientists'  influence.  Clearly,  the  scientists  did  make  a  sub- 
stantive contribution  to  the  initial  design  of  An^rica's  space  effort.  Yet, 


I 


like  most  men  in  politics,  they  were  both  manipulators  and  manipulated,  members 
of  the  strategic  alliance  forged  b^Ji^e-Eresident  to  serve  a  number  of  poten- 
tially gainful  political  ends.  /-^ 
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V:  TSE  SECOHD  ROUND  OF  POLICY-]       !mE  LEGIST^TIVE  PROCESS 

On  April  Xk,   Senators  Johnson  and  Bridges  introduced  the  Administration "g 
bill  as  S.  3609  end  Representative  McCormack  filed  the  same  measure  as  H.R. 
The  filing  had  tvo  predictable  effects.  First,  it  provided  Congress  vith  its  own 
opportunity  to  take  fornial  and  final  positions  on  the  organizational  issue. 
Second,  it  offered  other  political  activists  their  lest  chance  to  reassert  their 
own  policy  interests. 

Hence,  at  this  stage,  the  interested  elements  of  Congress  could  fashion 
coEc-what  oblique  alliances  with  unsatisfied  elements  within  the  Executive 
•without  a  frontal  assault  by  Congress  on  the  Administration  policy  or  public 
displays  of  33Kecutive  insubordination.  In  this  instance,  Johnson's  drive  for 
an  independent  policy-nsaking  role,  and  the  military  services'  concern  that 
their  own  role  in  space  was  minimized  combined  to  revise  substantially  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958 • 
1.  Entering  the  Legislative  Arena  ^<^ 

Hearings  on  the  bill  opened  in  the  House  on  April  15  and  in  the  Senate 
on  May  6.  During  the  subsequent  weeks  representatives  of  the  Administration, 
the  scientific  community,  the  DOD,  and  the  services  testified  before  two 
Consressionol  bodies.  Each  of  these  groups  developed  distinct  attitudes  to^rards 
three  key  issues:  the  respective  roles  of  the  DOD  and  the  NASA^Jj-spfr^;  the 
souTLces  of  decisions  allocating  acfcivities  to  each;  and  finally,  Hm  rule  a-ad 
projger  congiosition  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Board.  In  one  way 
or  another,  all  three  issues  revolved  around  tl:]^jplau8ibility  of  distinguish^^ 
'qetween  military  end  civilian  space  efforts  and  the  need  '?^stablish  an  organ- 
ization which  could  at  once  insure  a  substantial  "basic  research"  space  effort 

without  obvious  program  payoffs  and_^esearch  and  Development  immediately  relevant 
"       -^ ? 
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to  the  denmnds  of  national  security.  ..  appears*] 


main  not  to  i-ecognize  the  need  for  8ufficj.eaGy;  the  scientists  often  failed 
to  acknowledge  the  need  for  relevaacy.  To  many  of  the  participants  in  Congressioaal 
deliberations,  the  Administration  bill  satisfied  the  first  criterion  hut  failed 
to  give  due  veight  to  the  second.  The  prospects  for  major  organizational  modi- 
fications in  the  legislative  arena  vere  thus  evident  at  the  outset. 

Dryden  and  Doolittle,  supported  by  Stans  and  Finan,  presented  the  Administreticn 
case,  with  rationales,  consistent  vith  their  esta"blished  positions.  They  reiterated 
their  conviction  that  In  regard  to  the  respective  roles  for  'Ae  DQD  and  the  JIASA 
the  military  was  enrpovTered  to  engage  in  Research  and  Development  peculiar  to 
weapons  systems  or  military  operations.  The  civilian  agency  vas  to  be  responsi- 
ble  for  all  others.    Decisions  abou*  which  projects  were  of  military  interest 

would  be  arrived  at  by  joint  consultation  between  the  HASA  and  the  DOD,  with 
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unresolved  disputes  left  to  the  President. 

Representatives  of  the  civilian  scientific  coOTnunlty  and  non-military 

Government  scientistg  — /still  persuaded  of  the  non-confcr overs ial  character  of 

Eaay  project  assignments/  —  also  defended  the  Administration's  position  on 

this  issue.  As  Dr.  Van  Allen  argued,  the  NASA  should  have  "primary  and 

dojEinant  cognizance  of  space  matters  among  all  Govemnent  agencies  and... only 

in  case  it  is  clearly  demonstrated  that  an  endeavor  has  a  direct  importance 

to  our  military  preparedness. . -a  direct  and  significant  inrportance,  should  the 
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primary  cognizance  reside  in  the  iXJD. 

As  for  the  basic  decision-making  for  prograniming  space  activities,         / 

Administration  spokesmen  saw  the  process  working  this  way.  TOiey  assumed  that 

the  basic  research  program  ^ich  must  precede  any  «qplolj;gt. J  on  ..of  space  would 


natui'ally  be  located  in  the  HASA.    Then,  they  en^/isioned  the  DOD  presenting 


J 


'  no- 
its  requirements  to  the  NASA  vhich,  in  turn,  would  provide  the  research  capabll- 
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Ities  for  future  military  developrnents .  "^    TSiub  HASA  would  naturallycscjdinate 


if  not  conkrolj  all  hasic  research  in  the  ST>ace  sciences.  ''•' 

So  far  as  the  Board  was  concerned,  Budget  Bureau  officials  and  non-Govern- 
mental aclentiats  alike  were  persuaded  that  the  scientific  conamnity  ought  to 
he  amply  represented  on  the  Board  and  that  its  role  was  hest  conceived  as 
advisory  rather  than  liaison.  Thou^  government  scientists  such  as  Dr.  Waterman 
and  Dr.  Wexler,  dii^ctor  of  the  Office  of  Meteorological  Research  In  the  Weather 
Bureau,  emphasized  the  need  for  agency  representation,  they  accepted  the  basic 
proposition  that  participation  by  scientists  was  the  crucial  requirement." 
In  the  minds  of  both  Administration  spokesmen  and  the  scientists  the  controll- 
ing authority  forspace-policy  making  below  the  President  ought  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Special  Assistant  for  Science  and  Technology. 


These  assumptions  were  unacceptable  both  to_  the  scientists  in  military 
eng?lo^  and,  most  particularly,  to  their  service  super^^a-  Most  of  these 
scientists  continued  to  support  civilian  control  of  space  but  placed  great 
eirtEiiasiG  upon  the  military  utility  of  the  new  mission.    Although  they 
reasoned  concomitsatl;>  that  scientific  investigation  would  have  to  precede 
military  applications,  national  security  considerations  were  to  them  the 
underlying  impetus  for  space  explorations.    Thus,  they  favored  wide  discre- 
tionary authority  for  the  military  to  pursue  ■Hhatever research  programs  they 
chose  and  to  establish  conclusively  the  military  requirements  for  the  program. 

■'  An  editorial  in  the  June  13,  1958  issue  of  Science  rather  bluntly  made  this 
point  by  declaring  that  "the  degree  of  favoritism  incorporated  into  the 
final  version  of  the  Space  bill  will  be  one  measure  of  the  importance  that 
Congress  attaches  to  the  scientific  investigation  of  outer  space."  p.  371- 


J    '^'LlCi  J.. 


Acknowledging  the  need  for  roorfl5  nation  of  o5 

militaiy  scientists  iirfcicu  j-n.-y  tc  .tu  . .  iucociuafcion  of  the  DCBD  on  ■''" 

Aercneutico  and  Space  Boeird.    They  foresaw  a  broad  national  specr 

formulated  Jointly  by  the  tvo  agencies.  ^' 

DQD  opolseauen  were  even  more  outspoken  in  their  dissent  and  broader  in  the 
scope  of  their  ci-iticiso,  for  they  took  exception  to  substantive  es  well  as 
organizational  matters.  As  they  reflected  on  the  legislation,  they  became  in-  ^"> 
creasingly  ""^^='''-'"  tihP"*-  "^^^  ^^'^^  y^m-,-]/]  y^   j-i>at-  n«ii.h«..  ttwp^   in  particular, 
they  took  violent  exception  to  section  2  of  the  bill  which  declared  that  America's 
activities  in  aeronautics  and  space  "should  be  directed  by  a  civilian  agency 
exercising  control  of  aei-onautical  and  space  research  sponsored  by  the  U.S- 
ezcepb  insofar  as  such  activities  may  be  peculiar  to  or  primarily  associated  vlth  ; 
veaspons  systems  or  military  operations,  in  vhich  case  the  agency  may  act  in 
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cooperation  vlth  or  on  behalf  of  the  POD. "      This  provision,  they  believed, 
deprived  them  of  control  over  their  own  space  activities. 

On  April  2,  another  Presidential  action  seemed  to  confirm  these  fears. 
In  a  letter  to  NACA  and  the  DOD,  Eisenhower  ordered  a  division  of  the  space  mission 
in  which  "the  DOD  vill  continue  to  be  responsible  for  space  activities  pecidiar 
to  or  primarily  associated  with  military  weapons  systems  or  military  operations . . . 
Responsibility  for  other  programs  is  to  be  assumed  by  the  new  agency... In  this 
connection  I  commend  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress,  the  comments  of  my 
Science  Advisory  Coranittee  in  its  statement  of  March  26,  1958,  on  the  military 
applications  of  space  technology."     The  "peculiar  to"  clause,  the  ambiguous 
permission  granted  the  KASA  to  "cooperate"  with  the  DQD,  and  finally  the  reference 
to  the  Purcell  Committee  Report  with  its  highly  restrictive  view  of  the  DOD's 
space  mission,  aroused  the  DOD  to  legislative  counter-attack. 


Between  March  "27  and  April  Ik   Roy  Johnson,  the  ::: 

early  crit::   "lie  bill,  convinced  Depuiy  Secretairy  Quarles  that  ' 
of  Section  2  threatened  military  operations.  Subsequently,  frpm  mid-April 
until  inid-Msy  the  OSD  vas  outspoken  in  its  defense  of  the  Department's  space 
mission  and,  led  by  Johnson,  Department  officials  persuaded  the  Administrexion 
to  Qiaend  Section  2.  ^is  campaign  was  to  become  a  turning  point  in  the 
Congressional  phase  of  policy-making. 

At  the  outset  of  the  Hearings,  the  OSD  made  clear  its  determination  to 

achieve  ample  authority  in  shaping  itstown  space  mission.  Queries  argued  that: 

"The  Defense  Department. . .must  have  the  latitude  to  pursue  those 
things  that  are  clearly  associated  with  defense  objectives  as  stated 
here.  It  must  also  have  the  latitude  to  piirsue  things  that  are  poten- 
tially imopoi-tant  to  defense  and  to  pursue  those  within  the  Defense 
Department  or  in  cooperation  with  the... civilian  agency. 2^" 
I  would  construe  this  language  as  not  limiting  the  clear  responsi- 
bility of  the  DOD  for  programs  that  are  important  to  the  defense 
aission,  including  the  support  of  research  that  is  closely  related 
to  the  defense  mission. "S'i-? 

Herbert  York,  chief  scientist  for  the  ARPA  followed  Queries  in  reiterating 

the  need  for  the  military  to  pursue  any  research  with  a  "reasonable  chance  of 

fulfilling  military  ends"  without  oversight  by  the  civilian  agency. 

In  effect,  the  Department  supported  the  concept  of  a  civilian  agency  respoasi- 

b].e  for  aeronautical  and  space  research  only  "beyond  the  proper  military 

interests . "^^^ 

So  far  as  the  loctis  of  decision-making  T>ower  was  concerned  in  sharp  coa- 

trast  to  the  drafters •  view  of  NASA  as  the  creative  agent, .  the  OSD  wished  the 


choice  as  to  whether  a  given  projec  t  was  military  or  not  to  rest  with  the  DOD, 
under  the  overall  direction  of  the  Prtsident.  The  RASA  and  the  DOD,  as  two 
independent  agencies  responsible  for  separate  missions,  might  coordinate  or 
undertake  Joint  projects  in  space,  but  only  if  both  agreed  to  do  so.  The  DOD 


ifoj         to  do  certain  work  it  was  parcicularly         co  under 

only  upon  request  by  t 

■n^i-.-^T-   of  a  project,  the  . ...-_,  ..  .aid  cariry  its  claim  up  to  the  President.  In 

their  view,  no  other  agency  could  interfere  in  this  direct  line  of  conrnand 
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xeaponsible  for  national  security  affairs.     Quarlee.at  any  rate,  "believed 

that  the  tvo  space  organizations  "vill  nave  such  similar  /ievs  and  object! v^j 
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on  this  matter  that  it  will  aot  be  a  frequent  problem  for  the  Chief  Executive." 

Finslly,  TiGD   spokesgen  saw  the  f'-^T'^  ^f\   pn-^frn*^'"-^*^ '  ■^^A.-w-trt^^nr  rrc   space 
progranis,  rather  than  an  agent  of  mandatorjrligison.  In  particular,  they  argued 


that  the  Board  should  havr     -wgt  to  allocate  projects  between  the  military 
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and  civilian  agencies:  this  vas  a  task  of  direct  inter-agency  negotiation. 

In  order  to  ensure  that  the  Board  sympathetically  exercise  even  this  limited 

role,  the  DOD  recommended  increased  military  aembership  beyond  the  single 

sentative  provided  for  in  the  Administration  bill,  in  no  event,  however,  was  the 

Board  to  have  binding  jurisdiction  over  defense  projects . 

Within  the  context  of  the  overall  WD  position  each  service  adopted  a  speciai. 
position  traceable  to  its  initial  attitude  toward  the  ARPA.  The  Navy,  having 
opposed  a  centralized  space  agency  within  the  military,  now  faced  an  even  less 
palatable  alternative.  A  civilian  agency  would  remove  scientific  space  projects 
even  further  from  Navy  labs — and  further  reduce  the  service's  roles  and  m 

Thus,  Na\'y  spokesmen  were  highly  critical  in  testimony.  Garrison  Norton, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  Air,  stated  his  personal  preference  fr 
Executive  Board  representing  both  military  end  civilian  interests  whicl-i  vould 
control  the  new  agency.     Tn  stating  the  Navy's  position  he  qualified  hiu  .... 
vj^         ,  but  argued  that  the  Navy  had  grave  misgiving  "about  cert.ain  portions 
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the  1)111  Q8  drafted,  notal 

aged  so  that  the  NASA  vou'.  to  cooperate  with  the  1X)D  If 

requesfced  zo   do  so,  ^aue  esEuria^  ade^L  .a  space 

research,  development,  encl  vehieleo. 

Other  Navy  representatives,  such  as  Reboi-n  and  Hoyvard,  also  argued  that 
the  military's  role  la  space  should  be  anything  which  the  DOD  decreed  necessery 
for  the  national  defense.  Each  also  ui'ged  increased  DOD  representation  on  the 
Board,  both  to  protect  military  needs  end  to  ensure  that  DOD  and  service  - 
hopefully  the  Navy's  -  capabilities  would  be  considered  and  irfcilized.,  /" 
testimony  continued,  it  was  evident  that  Navy  spokesmen  wanted  a  reconstituted 
NACA,  faithful  to  the  tradition  of  passive  support  of  and  cooperation  with  the 
military  services.  "^ 

The  Air  Force  also  viewed  the  new  agency  as  properly  an  extension  of  NACA. 
Unlike  the  Navy,  however,  it  supported  its  establishment  with  real  enthusiasm. 
Anxious  to  pursue  the  space  mission  as  part  of  its  own  ballistic  missile  cdssioa, 
the  Air  Force  had  rigorously  opposed  the  establishment  of  the  ARPA,  viewing  it 
ae  a  dilution  of  its  own  natural  monopoly  of  the  space  effort  within  the  DOD. 
Wow  MSii  appeared  as  a  convenient  receptacle  for  space  research,  of  the  kind  in 
which  the  Navy  and  Axiay  had  been  engaged,  but  not  competitive  to  present  Air 
Force  projects.  Hence  Air  Force  personnel  strongly  backed  the  creation  of  a 
agency  secure  that  its  own  military  space  role  would  be  unchanged,  or  indeed 
Increased . 

Testifying  on  the  Administration  bill,  witnesses  for  the  Air  Force  thus 
adopted  the  theme  that  the  military  space  mission  should  be  recognized- as 
parrSBeuiit-  ■Civilian  and  scientific  expforstiOfl  wo\adteuseful,  but  the  Air 
Force  "did  not  attach  the  same  degree  of  urgency  to  space  exploration  per  se 


ac      tie  development  of  t^  ,r..t:  :.■   ■  —  -  — 
netiorial  secvirlty  during  the  next  ten  yeara."^'^      shotild  properly  have 

increased  surhority  to  pxirsue  space  research,,  but  it  should  not  impinge  uron 
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the  freedom  of  the  military  to  carry  out  its  own  requirements.    Witl 

an  interpretation,  the  Air  Force  did  not  view  an  upgraded  NACA  as  a  threat 

and  was  quite  content  tc  leo\'e  to  NASA  rather  than  to  another  service,  residual, 

non-military  space  activities. 

Consistent  with  the  OSD  position  then,  the  Air  Force  urged  that  the  military 
establisJiraent,  preferably  itself  or  a  highly  dependent  AEPA,  determine  vAxich 
fields  were  of  military  concern.  Specifically,  >Schreiver  and  Maclntyre  argued 
that  the  Air  Force  be  left  free  to  refuse  transfer  of  any  space  mission  or 
vehicle  to  the  NASA  if  it  deeired  such  a  transfer  detrimental  to  national  defe 
To  ensure  its  own  primacy  within  the  DOD,  the  Air  Force  advocated  service  —  bs 
distinct  from  Departmental  --  representation  on  the  Board.  "^^  If  any  conflict 
arose  between  the  DOD  and  the  MASA  over  the  military  or  civilian  character  of 
a  given  project,  the  Air  Force  assumed  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  would 
cairry  the  disagreement  to  the  President  rather  than  depending  upon  the  Board 
to  effect  coordination. 

The  Army's  view  of  NASA  was  eim55t--ths_J2recise  opposijte  of  that  of  the 
Air  Foi;:i:e.  Testifying  before  the  House  Committee,  Medarie  feared  "the  more 
the  scientific  ar^  military  are  divided,  the  more  difficult  it  will  be  for  ue 
to  really  go  forward  in  the  research  that  must  be  done  now  if  the  aexc   genera- 
tion  of  military  weapons  will  be  as  good  as  those  which  we  may  meet." 
He  recalled  that  he  had  opposed  the  establishment  of  a  civilian  agency  before 
the  Preparedness  Subcommittee  and  stated  that  he  had  seen  no  facts  f^ich  had 
yet  persuaded  him  otherwise. 


Such  arguments,  of  course,  were  desigpoed  to  save  the  8x>Qce  Bission  for  the 
Army.  Since  purely  nilitary  exploits tioa  of  space  now  seemed  likely  to  be 

lodged  primarily  in  the  Air  Force,  the  only  way  for  the  Army  to  retain  a  space 
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capability  would  be  through  a  centralized  organization  within  the  DOD. 

Moreover,  the  Army  advocated  a  broad  spectrum  of  research  as  the  only  source 
of  futuristic  weapons  systems,  and  feared  that  remcvel  of  such  researdi  from  the 
DOD  mi^t  seriously  jeopardize  future  preparedness. 

As  a  last  line  of  defense,  in  the  event  that  the  RASA  weire  established,  the 
Army  supported  as  broadly  integrated  s  national  space  effort  as  possible.  It 
urged  that  the  new  HASA  should  exercise  overall  s\irveillaace  over  military  as 
well  as  civilian  and  scientific  interests  in  order  to  insvure  close  cooperation 
and  to  utilize  available  teacs.  Thus,  the  Army  soug^  to  have  the  DOD  repre- 
sented on  the  Advisory  Board  thro\3gJi  the  ABPA, rather  than  the  services,  a  position 

obviously  consistent  with  the  Army's  aim  of  enhancing  the  role  of  ARPA  vithin 
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the  DOD  and  ensuring  close  coordination  between  the  ARPA  and  the  NASA. 

Shoiad  disputes  arise  as  to  the  placement  of  vehicles,  teams  or  projects  betiieen 
the  two  agencies,  the  Army  looked  either  to  joint  resolution  by  the  two  agencies 
or  ultimately  by  the  President.    Through  such  provisions  the  Army  sought  to 
avoid  Q  situation  in  \diich  the  Air  Force  and  the  NASA  would  gain  irespective 
control  over  the  military  and  clvillaa  apace  missions.  To  prevent  this  outcome 
the  Army  worked  to  expand  the  space  mission  as  far  as  possible;  to  retain  an 
absolutely,  if  not  relatively,  large  slice  of  the  space  pie;  and  to  integrate 
the  space  research  end  exploration  taissions  so  that  capability  rather  than 
roles  and  missions  or  civilian  or  military  status  would  determine  ^o  would 
imdertake  a  given  project. 

The  services'  differences  never  disappesred  in  the  course  of  the  Hearings, 


but  '^'^ -'  -'"•'•«  :'■■<,.:^'■^'h.■^A,,^.rr^^   v„r  c^        ^^.  yw=i*  actlon .  Thc  Senste  and  the  House 
Ccajmittees  reopeaed  far  more  trenchantly  than  the  critics  themselves  the  ques- 
i-ion  of  civil  versus  military  control  of  space.  Thus  the  OSD  and  the  services 
found  willing  legislative  allies  to  extract  from  a  previously  reluctant  Admiaistration 
an  enhanced  space  mission  for  the  military  establiahiceat » 

2.  The  Houses  Go  Separate  Ways 

What  troubled  both  ccnmittees  of  Congress  vhicb  were  to  deal  with  organizing 
the  space  mission  went  beyond  service  and  agency  roles.  Congressional  leaders 

concentrated  their  fire  on  the  absence  of  criteria  by  which  to  determine  civilian 

I 
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or  military  jurisdiction  in  space;  absence  of  inter-agency  coordinating  mechan- 
sisns;  absence  of  machinery  for  overall  national  8j>ace  policy-making;  and,  finally, 
absence  of  substantive  provisions  to  support  the  sweeping  generalizations  of  the 
bill's  declaration  of  policy.  '^"ng^''°'"T«rr  "^Jftclrgfl  ^s   unworkable  the ^^dainistrat ion's 
argument  that  through  normal  inter-agency  coordination  channels  the  NASA  and  the  WD 


would  either  "get  along"  or  take  their  disagreements  to  tJie  President,  In  their 
viej?  such  permissiveness  left  major  policy  questions  unanswered.  TSaese  issues   "] 
boiled  down  to  a  central  question:  should  the  HASA  make  policy  for  either  part.   f 
or  all  of  the  space  effort  or,  altenaatively,  should  it  merely  administer  policy   \ 
made  elsewhere,  and  if  so,  where?  Within  this  broad  issue  lay  a  host  of  complex) 
questions  of  a  scientific,  strategic  and  administratj.ve  nature  on  which  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  differed  in  both  emphasis  and  response, 

For  a  number  of  reasons,  the  House  Select  Committee  on  Astronautics  and 
Space  E3q>loration  chaired  by  ^5cCo^mack,  was  more  civilian  in  its  orientation 
than  was— ^±a_genate  counterpart.  The  Committee  lacked  the  backgroxond  ^ich 
the  Upper  House  had  gathered  through  the  Senate  Preparedness  Subcotamittee j 


-lie- 
only  "nvo  of  Its  memberfi  served  on  the  House  Armed  Sei-vices  Coooit! 
was  chaired  and  staffed  by  .men  particularly  concerned  with  the  scientifl''  "i"H- 
iaa  and  peaceful  potentialities  of  outer  space.  ,McCormack  and  Keatingy  for 
example,  viewed  the  NASA  as  a  basis  for  further  Govercsnent  organization  of  science 
at  the  Cabinet  level.  They  also  repeatedly  stressed  the  need  to  consider  peaceful 
uses  of  outer  space  h^f^rg.  ^l1rM■^<^■^j'  '^'yT^i^ft^n+fl  progressed  so  far  that  arms 
control_would_be  overly  difficult.  ^  McCormack>  George  Feldmani,  the  chief 
counsel  and  other  cozmnltteemen  Initially  preferred  a  ConmiBilon  form  of  orgaal£a> 
tion  like  the  AEC  which  would  place  both  civilian  and  military  exploitation  of 
space  linder  a  single  civilian  controlling  body^  In  the  face  of  total  White  House 
opposition  they  did  not  press  this  view,  but  it  colored  their  reepoivseto  the 
NASA.     McCormack's  close  relations  with  Killian  also  added  to  this  civilian- 
scientific  bias. 

!Bius  the  House  g^mittee  viewed  the  establishment  of  a  civilian  agency  with 
primary  responsibility  for  tiie  exploitation  of  si»ce  as  an  vtrgent,  necessary  mission 


of  the  Congress  and  distrusted  Administration  attempts  either  vO  downgrade  the 


Agency  or  to  upgrade  POD  responsibility  in  space-   Specifically,  Feldman  sus- 
pected that  the  Administration's  proposal  for  a  high  level  agency  in  space 
was  principally  shaped  by  a  desire  to  meet  public  concern,  not  to  fashlona  major 
new  program.  Both  he  and  the  individual  coninittee  members  vented  this  ^uasipion 
upon  Administration  spokesmen,  particiaarly  those  from  the  NACA.  'Paey  d Is trusted 
the  HACA's  capabilities_for_a  large  space  effort  and  displayed  marked  disrespect 
for  Dryden,   ,  the  presumed  director  of  the  new  agency.  Feldman  more  than  once 
referred  to  the  "deadwood  in  NACA"  and  McCormack  indicat^ed  that  the  new  agency 
would  demand  men  of  vision  and  dynamic  leadership,  "not  men  with  a  status-quo 
mind."    Dryden "s  reference  to  von  Braun  s  proposal  for  a  150-mile  shot  of  a  man 
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into  space  as  akin  -to  shooting  a  lady  out  of  a  cannon,  ^proved  especially 

unpopular  to  the  Ccnmittee.   Increasingly  the  House  came  to  view  the  AaminiBtraoion's 

t 
proposal  as  merely  a  way  of  xgxiating  and  upgrading  the  NA§A  —  likely  only  to  result 

in  "doing  "business  at  the  oatce  old  stand  % 

The  Committee  was  especially  distvirbed  Ijy  the  traditional  dominance  ^igja.  the 
millfca2X-iiaiL.g^rciBed  over  the  operations  of^thc_H6CA.  Thou^  not  denying  the  DOD 
a   substantial  role  in  the  space  miesic»i  —  indeed  McCormack  denied  that  anyone  on 
the  Committee  had  iaterpre-i:ed  the  language  of  section  S  to  exclude  ARPA  from  con- 
ducting basic  research  or  as  inhibiting  the  DOD  in  the  performance  of  Its 

"proper  functions"  —  the  Committee  strove  to  assure  HASA  independent  civilian 
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status.  '   In  contrast  to  the  views  of  the  military,  the  House  interpreted  the 

language  of  section  2  \rtiich  specified  that  the  Agency  might  faCt  on  behalf  of  or 
in  cooperation  mth  the  DOD  in  activities  related  to  weapons  systems  or  military 
operations  ao  a  possible  authorization  for  the  DOD  to  remove  all  original  powers 
from  the  KASA  unless  the  DOD'  granted  it  express  perrjission  to  pursue  space 
activities.  McComHck  feared  the  language  gave  the  DC® 'fa  complete  voice  in  deter- 
mining to  what  extent  the  new  civilian  agency  ml^t  operate"  since  almost  all 

space  missions  might  he  associated  xriLth  either  weapons  systems  or  military 

272 
operations.  "   Only  after  two  creeks  of  hearings  was  McCormack  persuaded  that 

the  Adminiotration's  safeguards  for  civilian  initiative  were  sufficient.  IBaen  he 

acknowledged  that  Gen.Doolittle's  testimony  in  firm  siqrport  of  a  civilian  agency 

had  revived  his  enthusiasm  for  an  administrative  solution  which  had  previously 

seemed  vulnerable  to  military  dcaiination. 


This  aati-Dryden  campaign  on  the  part  of  the  Hotise  ultimately  denied  him  his 


i 


expectGcl  prcHBOtion  as  the  Administrator  of  KASA. 


A  second  nsajor  concern  of  the  House  Committee  vas  the^ST>eclf Ic  fgrm  of 
HASA-DQD  relationship.  House  leaders  soviet  a  civil-military  liaison  mechanism 


at  the  project  level.  This  form  of  inter-agency  coordination  seemed  to  them 
the  most  effective  means  of  handling  the  necessarily  large  "gray  area"  ^ich 
existed  betveen  the  militaiy  and  civilian  space  missions:  those  projects  ^ich 
could  be  utilized  for  both.  Feldman  and  McCormack  vere  particularly  adamant 
about  this  form  of  coordination:  Feldman  invited  witnesses  such  as  Herbert  Loper, 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Atomic  Energy,  to  specifically  testify 
on  this  subject,  and  asked  everyone  else  in  sight  what  they  thought  of  such  a 
liaison  system.  The  Ccxaaittee  Evidently  baclsed  him:  in  Metcalf 's  vords,  "  I  think 
it  has  been  developed  by  Mr.  Feldman  that  no  matter  vhat  happens  to  the  ccanposi- 
tion  of  the  board,  there  has  to  be  daily,  constant  and  continuous  liaison  betveen 
the  civil  and  the  military  agencies . "^73 

The  Board  did  not  fully  satisfy  the  Congress  as  an  effective  means  of 
policy  liaison.  Baey  objected  to  the  requirements  of  prior  consultation  before 
the  Director  could  take  certain  executive  actions  as  limiting  vigorous  execu- 
tive action.  For  the  same  reasons,  they  objected  to  the  non-Government  majority 
on  the  Board.  Instead,  they  advocated  a  purely  advisory  committee,  vesting 

overall  policy  coordination  and  hi^-level  space  policy-making  in  the  Director 

27ij. 
himself.  '   They  saw  the  KASA  as  responsible  for  overall  national  space 

policy  under  the  direct  control  of  the  President,  with  the  DOD  undertaking 

certain  operations  and  planning  according  to  this  policy  in  the  special  fields 


affecting  national  securiti*  Thus,  overall  problems  of  coordination  between 
civil  and  military  operations  in  space  would  be  solved  throu^  "a  civilian 
agency. . .with  direct  primary  responsibility  for  an  overall  civilian,  military, 
research,  develojacent,  and  exploratory  policy,  as  well  as  the  overall  priaary 


responsibility  for  implement iryj  those  various  programs, ..  ct>' 

the  functions  under  one  policy-raokiag  civilian  agency,  vith  mil        n  its 
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adequate  place.    This  high  level  policy  execution  vea  to  be  based  upon 

lower-level  coordination  through  an  operating  civil-militairy  liaison  committee 

placed  In  the  DOD.  Such  a  lower- level  cooperative  mechanism,  in  their  viev, 

would  pennit  the  HASA  to  take  military  needs  into  account  >^lle  still  retaining 

civilian  planning  and  control. 

Tiie  Senate  Cooimittee,  while  sharing  many  of  the  reservations  of  the  House, 

drew  some  sharply  different  conclusions  from  its  del ibei-at ions .  For  a  variety 

of  reasons,  the  Conanittee  itself  was  more  preoccupied  with  military  concerns 

than  was  the  House  Committee.   First,  it  was  operating  in  a  context  formed 

by  the  Preparedness  Subcomaittee  Hearings.  Second,  five  of  its  members: 

Chairiaan  Johnson,  and  Senators  Russell  Symington  Bridges  and  Saltonstall  were 

all  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  Committee.  Third,  Johnson,  having  maintained 

close  relations  with  the  OSD  over  the  past  months,  was  thoroughly  familiar  with 

military  requests  for  an  undisputed  sphere  of  decision-making  authority^ 

Finally,  Johnson's  whole  emphasis  upon  the  challenge  in  space  was  premised  upon 

the  principle  "if  you  would  have  peace,  prepare  for  war."  America,  in  his 

v^iew,  could  only  achieve  true  temporal  peace  if  she  retained  military  control 

of  outer  space.  * 

From  the  outset,  then,  the  Senate  Committee  was  npnn'iy  hng-^ii^^^t^majinr 

portsions  of  the  Administration  bill:  its  failure  to  ensure  military  exploit- 


ation of  outer  space j  to  provide  oveiall  direction  for  the  space  effort)  and 
to  recognize  various  other  necessary  aspects  of  space  developments  incliiding 
iatemstional  cooperation,  the  development  of  nuclear  prc^ulsion  systems  and 
a  reliable  patent  policy  to  protect  the  public  interest.  It  questioned  the 
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NACA's  ability  to  become  a  Large-scale  conti-acting  agency  and  expressed  its 

initial  Judgment  that  the  Administration  bill  was  only  tuarginally  preferable 
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to  the  present  situation  of  interagency  competition  in  the  space  effort. 

The  Senators  were  aware  of  the  difficulties  inherent  in  pursuing  both 

military  and  peaceful  exploitation  of  space  without  incurring  ruinous  coinpetl- 
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tion  in  \rtiich  the  fittest  -  necessarily  the  DQD  -  would  survive.     But  they 

feared  most  of  all  that  the  military  prog;ram  might  "deteriorate  under  perhaps 

certain  imagined  or  possible  civilian  attitudes."  '^    The  pryblem  of  dividing 

space  activities  between  civilian  and  military  missions  andpaeip^islhilitles 


-  in  short,  of  insuring  both  o^^^'-P^^-ion^-^gmrLi^-JPifQnt^  apace  Research  and 
Development— plagued  the  Senate  as  it  had  the  House «  As  Symington  put  it : 

they  were  all  concerned  about  "how  to  get  as  much  as  possible  out  of  the  military 
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departments  and  at  the  same  time  not  affect  the  military  requirement. 

As  the  hearings  progressed,  the  Senators  approached  an  informal  consensus 

i . 
around  the  need  to  give  the  DQD  primary  operating  i-esponsibillty  in  those       f  1,' 

aspects  of  the  space  mission  which  affected  national  ss-curity,  fSundt,  and      \\\ 

Hickenlooper  explicitly  remarked  that  the  civilian  agency  had  been  given 

excessive  responsibility  for  military  space  developments.  They  viewed  the 

phrase  that  the  HASA  "may  act  on  behalf  of  or  in  cooperation  with  the  DOD"       \ 

as  a  clear  statement  of  DOD  dependence  upon  the  NASA  for  the  definition  of  the     \ 
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defense  mission. 

In  order  to  correct  this  unnecessary  restriction,  the  Senators  reached 

two  conclusions.  First,  they  decided  that  the  DOD  should  have  independent 
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authority  in  the  field  of  its  special  re.gpoa&ibilities  o    Johnson,  in 


extracting  from  rather  less  than  reluctant  DOD  officials  declarations  that  they 
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would  appreciate  such  authority,  in  effect  forced  this  powerful  group  to  repudiate 

a  basic  tenet  of  its  own  Administration's  bill:  that  the  military  vould  pursue 

military  exploitation  of  space  with  the  agreement  of  the  civilian  agency. 

Johnson  declared  that  some  definite  language  providing  the  DQD  such  autonomous 

authority  to  act  in  space  should  be  written  and  vrily  observed  that  he  thought 

the  "ingenious  DOD"  could  produce  some  such  wording,  "^ 

Second  J   lAe  Se;>ate-Ovolved  its  own  -f«Fa-<rf-jn3jjjtary-civilian  liaison 

vaeshaiaievto     The  Committee  had  noted  throu^out  the  hearings  that  in  the 

Administration  bill  there  was  no  power  vested  in  anyone  except  the  President 

to  decide  \^at  phase  of  space  mission  belonged  to  which  agency.  As  Symington 

noted: 

"Now  at  the  beginning  of  planning  our  outer  space  program,  we  have 
en  opportunity  to  provide  for  some  unification.  S  3609,  however,  does 
not  provide  for  an  overall  organization  which  can  plan  with  foresi^t 
for  our  national  and  international  programs  in  outer  apace.  Separate 
agencies  are  to  be  separate  agencies  and  are  to  be  separately  adminis- 
tered, and  voluntary  cooperation  among  coequals  is  supposed  to  result 
in  a  kind  of  happy  coordination.... There  is  even  no  provision  for 
settling  questions  of  Jurisdiction  among  the  various  executive  agencies 
which  will  be  concerned  with  the  exploration  of  space. "^^ 

Not  only  did  such  a  system  seem  inefficient  to  the  Senators j  such  dependence 
on  Presidential  policy-making  was  distasteful  to  Congress  in  its  cuirent  mood 
'3f  autonomous  policy-making.  Moreover,  the  Senate  COTanlttee  believed  that 
tne  President  and  his  scientific  advisors  depreciated  the  military  potentiali- 
ties of  apace  to  an  extent  they  caald  not  accept.  No  simple  solution  such  as 
the  House's  coordinating  channel  through  a  civil-military  liaison  conmittee 
seemed  sufficient.  They  wished  a  broad  comprehensive  naw  program. 
^^-4ilhat  was  missing,  in  the  Senator's  view,  was  a  high-level  policy-making 

>/  board,jmicb  could  exercise  both  responsibility  and  authority  over  the  national 
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space  program.  '^  Since  many  conflicts,  in  the  Committee's  viev,  would  never 


be  resolved  If  "ao  one  In  any  particular  agency  has  the  authority  to  sake  the 
decision, "  the  Comaittee  decided  to  provide  a  hl^-Ievel  policy  board,  eoqpowered 
to  eatablleb  national  space  policy  and  to  determine  paz^lcular  project  asslgn- 

tnents  among  various  operating  agencies  according  to  their  military  or  civil 
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nature. ^^  Each  CGperatlng  agency  vould  be  free  to  paraTxe  ita  ovn  specific 

mission,  but  this  executive  decielon-making  body,  under  ultimate  civilian 

control^  vould  serve  to  coordinate,  weigh  and  direct  the  various  missions 

idilcb  America  vas  to  undextake  in  space. 

So,  the  two  houses  of  Congress,  occupied  vith  similar  concerns,  arrived 

at  quite  different  concepts  of  hov  the  space  program  should  be  organized. 

Their  major  division  was  on  the  nature  of  the  military  apace  effort.  Given 


the  significance  of  this  issue,  however,  each  of  the  committees  formed  alliances 
vith  different  interest  groups  within  the  Administration.  Confronted  vith 
these  contending  coalitions,  it  fell  to  the  Administration  to  restyle  its  own 
proposal  to  gain  an  acceptable  compromise.  It  vas  this  process  of  Administration 
retreat  and  Congressional  bargaining  which  ultimately  produced  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  at   1953. 

3.  The  Actors  Meet 

In  May  the  military  establishment,  eigploiting  the  concern  of  both  Houses 
about  the  division  of  fimction  between  the  civilian  and  military  space  missions, 
expressed  piablicly  its  own  reservations  about  the  Administration  bill.  Its 
advance  spokesman  vas  Roy  Johnson,  whose  flamboyant  disregard  of  his  role  as 
a  member  of  the  Administration  made  him  the  natural  instrument  for  such  a  policy 
offensive.  Indeed,  Mr.  Jcdinson  took  such  an  extreme  position  that  the  Administration 
philosophy  of  civilian  supremacy  was  virtuaUy  forgotten.  Only  solitary  voices 
like  Dryden,  Doolittle  and  van  A]  len  continued  to  call  for  a  purely  "civilian" 
bill. 
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Director  Johnson  laxxnched  his  attack  upon  the  Adminlotration  bill  on 
May  5.  Appearing  before  the  House  Ccraalttee,  he  stated  that  "the  legiaiation 
setting  up  a  civilian  group  8hou3Ld  not  be  so  \rorded  that  it  may  be  construed 
to  mean  that  the  military  uses  of  space  are  to  be  limited  by  a  civUlan  agency. 
This  could  be  disastrous . .  .For  example,  if  the  DOD  decides  it  is  mllitrarily 
desirable  to  program  for  putting  man  into  space,  it  should  not  have  to  Justify 
this  activity  to  this  civilian  agency.  "^  Johnson  proceeded  to  e^lain  that 
the  language  as  It  stood  required  eicactly  this:  that  it  did  not  permit  the 

military  to  proceed  on  its  own  without  the  participation  of  the  civilian 
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agency. ^^   He  then  offered,  on  his  own  account  rather  than  on  behalf  of 

the  DOD,  his  own  preferred  version  of  section  2:  the  civilian  agency  should 
tmdertakc  all  space  activities  except  those  which  may  be  "in  suprport  of  or 
presumed  to  lead  to  the  use  of  space  for  national  defense  in  which  case  the 
agency  is  authorized  to  act  in  cooperation  with  or  on  behalf  of  the  DOD  if 
so  requested  by  the  DQdV 

Jobnson  argued  that  the  DOD  shoxild  be  free  to  operate  in  any  field  of 
apace  interesting  to  it  without  any  prior  civilian  approval.  The  two  agencies 
mi^t  work  in  parallel  directions  or  share  voluntarily  in  a  single  project,  but 
would  be  authorized  to  act  independently  if  they  wished.  Since  only  the  mili- 
tary was  qualified  to  Judge  what  was  of  military  significance  it  woiad  be  a 
tragedy,  in  Johnson's  view,  if  the  statute  were  in  any  way  to  reduce  its 
independence  by  limiting  it  to  clear-cut  military  objectives.  Finally,  in 
response  to  a  pointed  question  from  Rep.  Keating  about  his  draft  suggestion, 

Johnson  acknowledged  that  he  could  barel;-  thioi:  of  a  sppce  Diissian  vhich  could 
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not  be  presumed  to  lead  to  utility  of  national  defe^e^ 

Leaving  the  House  to  null  over  his  recomnendations,  Johnson  headed  for  the 
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other  side  of  the  Hill.  Two  days  later  he  fo-; 

•fco  his  cloiujy  iiavxng  heard  Quaries  acimoHieclge  xixax,   saoi  :iot 

object  to  an  amendoeat  permitting  the  OSD  initial  responBibtllty       i:ary 

space  exploitation.  AltJiough  Jalinson''0  suggestion  that  the  NASA-DOD 

ship  be  something  like  the  IQY-DCD  i-elationshlp  was  too  exc-resae  for  the  Coaaii 

he  held  to  his  basic  position. 

"Let  me  put  It  thi3  voy,  Mr.  Senator..  If  the  AEC  had  been  set  \ip 
on  atoms  for  peace  at  that  time.,, then  I  don't  believe  that  Congress 
would  have  appropriated  the  money,.. nor  the  country  supported  it  to 
the  degree  that  it  wsa  siqpported.  If  (this)  civilian  agency  io  set 
up  on  the  basis  of  space  for  peace  or  space  for  fun  -  I  think  that  a 
poraLlel  is  there..., I  think  that  it  has  to  be  set  iip  with  a  military 
conncrtation,  with  a  fxill  xmderstanding  on  the  part  of  the  public  that 
this  is  a  threat.  This  isn't  something  we  can  sweep  vmder  the  rug  by 
just  saying  that  it  is  civilian  and  it  is  something  that  by  saying  it 
is  civilian  we  can  then  decide  is  not  a  threat. "291 

Receiving  at  least  partial  encouargement  from  Senators  Bridges.,  Mundt  and 
Hickenlooper,  Johnson  reiterated  the  theme  he  had  eii5)hasized  in  the  House: 
that  the  civilian  and  military  agencies  should  be  permitted  free  and  inde- 
pendent opportunities  to  perform  space  research.  In  conclusion,  Johnson 
rersarked  that  he  really  didn't  know  why  there  should  be  a  NASA  at  all,  since 
the  NACA  was  now  capable  of  pursuing  non-military  space  research.  As  an 
afterthought  he  told  the  Senators:  "I  xmderstand  that  even  though  we  are 
esaployed  within  the  Government  that  when  we  testify  before  this  CooBiittee, 
we  are  supposed  to  tell  what  we  really  think  and  of  course  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  will  have  a  job  vhen  I  leave  here  today  but  I  am  saying  \*at  I 
think,  "^^ 

In  the  next  few  days,  Norton,  ttaclntyre,  and  Brucker  endorsed  the  cplrit, 
if  not  the  letter,  of  Director  Oohnson's  testimony.  The  Senators  responded 
by  expressing  substantial  concern  about  the  language  in  section  2,  When 
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cieer  i^be'i.  tils  "ciepartiDeQta.l  pcsivJ  ■  j  ■  .   - 

final  position  cajne  clear.  ^-  Betveea  May  7  and  1£      D  prevalledl  upon 
the  Executive  Office  to  accept  certain  of  Johnson's  argumentti  In  return  f'^r 
which  Johnson  accepted  AdurLaisi-ratlon  policy  in  support  of  tne  new  ci.7Miau 
agency,  -^ 

More  ^inendineirtB  vere  afoot.  On  ffav  6  Doolittle  publicly  concec'     o 
increaGed  representation  of  the  DOD  on  tae  j3oard  woiild  oe  necesaory 
indicated  that  the  pover  of  final  decisions  over  space  miss ions  might  not 
fall  to  NASA.^^  On  the  11th  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  conceded  to  the  DOD 
a  minitDum  of  three  members  on  the  advisory  hoard. 

On  the  12th  the  Administration  amended  section  2.  Called  to  the  House 

to  explain  discrepancies  in  hie  previous  testimony,  Johnson  vas  a  chastenea 

Eisn.  Moreover,  he  was  duly  escorted  by  Dr.  York  and  Mr..  Bobert  Dechert., 

Geneial  Cotmsel  of  the  DOD  and  versed  in  the  vays  of  Administration  solidarity. 

When  Johnson  appeared  to  be  reverting  to  his  former  arguments,  Dechert  inter- 

ri;5)ted.,  "To  shorten  the  procedure"  he  suggested, 

"Mr,  Jcdinson  has  language  on  the  two  items  that  have  been  mostly 
under  discussion,  triiich  language  is  satisfactoiy  to  the  Executive 
Departaent  as  a  whole,  although  It  has  not  fiiwlly  gone  through  the 
ordinary  reporting  processes.  I  cannot  coniolt  the  whole  Executive 
Department  tc  this  exact  language  biru  I  believe  confidently  it  will 
be  approved,  having  talked  to  the  person  in  charge  of  policy  decisions , . o 
It  was  written  in  longhand  on  the  way  over,  after  various  telephone 
calls. "296 

VJith  this  introduction^  Johnson  read  the  amendments.  Section  2  was  rewritten 


to  read  that  the  KASA  was  reoponsible  for  space  activities  "except  insofar  as 
such  activities  may  he  T?eculiar  to,  or  primarily  associated  withveapor 


or  military  operations,  in  the  case  of  which  activity  the  DOD  will  be  respon- 
sible." Tne  second  amendment  provided  for  nine  members  of  the  Government  on 
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the  advisory  board,  thus  giving  the  Government  a  ma^t>Tity,  of  wblch  three 
would  represent  the  DOD<. 

The  Haase  Conanittee  reacted  to  this  announceasent  with  understandable  alarnio 
Given  their  earlier  fears  of  military  domination  over  the  new  agency,  this  new 
language  disturbed  at  least  the  Chairman  and  the  staffs  Subseqxxent  testimony 
did  little  to  allay  their  concern.   Dechert,  in  emphasizing  the  Administration's 
agreement  on  the  amendments,  stated  that  it  was  his  understanding  "the  President 
does  not  want  to  go  beyond  what  he  said  in  his  message  throu^  fear  that,  if  ve 
go  beyond  it,  it  vill  look  as  if  ve  are  trying  to  take  this  away  from  civilian 
control.  Therefore. o. the  Administration  wants  to  keep  the  expression  of  the  DOD 
psrticipatlon  in  the  exact  words  that  the  President  used..oWhich  are  weapons 
systems  and  mllitajy  qperations^ .. .Mr.  Johnson  has  indicated  that  the  research 
leading  iip  to  weapons  systems  and  militaiy  operations  is  necessarily  a  part  of 
these  systems  and  operations  themselves.' 

Thereafter,  the  following  exchange  occurred: 

Feldraan:   "Would  you  interpret  this  language...  as  giving  you  the  exclusive 
authority  to  decide  without  any  coopeiration  or  without  coopera- 
tion with  the  new  agency,  iriiat  is  military? 

Johnson:   "Yes,  Sif- 

McCormack:"We  mi^t  as  well  put  a  bill  out  and  put  in  military  control. 

Dechert:  "Isn't  that  subject  to  the  fact  that  both  these  agencies  will  be 

part  of  the  executive  department  and  if  those  in  the  civilian  agency 
believed  that  the  military  agency  had  made  the  wrong  decision  they 
always  have  the  ri^t  of  appeal  to  the  President  on  it.  I  think 
the  President  is  the  ultimate  arbiter,  if  there  is  a  disagreements 

FeldEsn:  "Should  not  some  person  or  agency  plan  and  coordinate  all  aspects  of 
space  research  in  order  to  prevent  gaps  and  to  insiire  effective 
cooperation? 

Johnson:  "Definitely  not;  Sir,  I  think  that  would  be  the  most  tragic  thing  that 
could  happen  to  this  country, 

York:     "You  do  uot  do  that  with  Maritime-  The  Maritime  and  Navy  go  on  and 
both  use  the  ocean. 
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Feiaman:  "Another  Pearl  Harbor  vlth  no  coordination. 

York:     "Of  course  the  purpose  of  ARPA  la  to  make  sure  that  the  Army, 
Navy  and  Air  Force  are  together  on  the  space  program. 

Peldman:   "Why  not  the  civilian  agency;  vhy  not  have  the  seme  cooperation 
with  them? 

York:     "If  their  purpose  is  primarily  to  e:qplore  space  and  planets... all 
tra  need  is  the  information  they  get.  If  they  are  not  getting  the 
Information  that  is  necessary  for  defense^  ve  get  It  ourselves. 
That  is  vhy  I  think  these  things  can  be  almost  Independent. 

Feldman:  "In  other  vords,  vhen  the  President  notr  is  talking  of  a  national 
space  program,  national  space  agency,  vhat  you  are  saying  instead 
is  that  ve  should  have  one  for  the  DQD  and  one  for  peace  time* 

York:     "I  say  space  is  a  place  and  not  a  program  at  all.  It  is  a  place 
vhere  you  have  different  programs. 

Feldman:  "Then  the  President's  message  does  not  mean  vhat  It  says, "298 

Despite  the  sentiments  of  the  House  Staff,  in  the  follovlng  days  endorse- 
ments  for  the  amended  version  poured  in.  On  the  l3th  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 


submitted  identical  changes  for  the  Administration  to  the  Senate,  vhich  gener- 
ally received  them  as  positive  improvements  althoxigh  by  no  means  en  adeipiate 
solution  to  the  problem  of  overall  coordination  in  space.  Stans  Indicated 
at  this  time  that  the  amendments  had  the  unqualified  support  of  the  NACA  and 
Dr.  Killian.  On  the  lUth  Dryden  and  Eisenhower  formally  endorsed  the  new 
version,  and  five  days  later  Norton,  Maclntyre  and  Queries  did  as  well.  Only 
the  Army,  now  virtually  fighting  for  its  life  in  space,  dissented,  by  proposing 
yet  more  drastic  changes.  In  the  week  from  May  20  until  the  2l7th  the  Army 
reported  no  less  than  three  separate  versions  of  Section  2  to  Congress.  On 

the  20th  Brucker  suggested  as  a  last  clause  "in  which  case  the  DOD  shall  exercise 

299 
control."  ^-^    Medaris,  predictably, was  even  more  adamant.  He  repeated  Brucker 's 

wording  for  Section  2  but  added  the  language  that  "The  Congress,  recognizing  that 

the  predetermination  of  the  primary  application  of  such  activities  in  the  vast  new 

field  of  space  may  be  impossible,  hereby  declares  that  where  such  clear-cut 
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deteiinlnatlon  eppeors  impossible,  the  Secre-uaiy  of  Defense  shall  be  responsible 
foi'  the  detenninatioa  of  -triaether  such  projects  should  be  cairrled  out  by  the 
civilian  agency  or  by  the  DOD,  unless  he  is  otherwise  directed  by  the  President." 
Finally,  on  the  27th,  Michaelis,  chief  of  legislative  liaison  for  the  Army, 
sviggested  the  following  wording  for  section  2:  "except  and  insofar  as  such 
activities  are  ciocely  related  to  missions  of  the  DOD,  in  ^ich  case  the  agency 
is  authorized  to  act  in  cooperation  with  or  as  an  agent  of  the  TXS),"    Michaelis, 
however,  felt  it  necessary  to  specify  that  this  wording  did  not  represent  a 
policy  position  of  the  DOD  or  of  the  Army. 

Ibus  the  Administration  had,  in  effect,  completed  its  final  drafting  process 
by  acquiescing  to  elements  within  itself  which  had  been  excluded  from  the  initial 
writing  of  the  bill.  Mow,  with  the  exception  of  the  Army,  every  major  element 


within  the  Adrninistra-a.  on  deeSea~^Se  coini^xwiise  satislJe^ry-  dere  remained 
the  reconciliation  between  the  two  Congressional  conanittees,  still  widely  separ- 
ated in  their  views. 

ko   Congi-ess  Kakes  a  Law 

The  alliance-building  which  occurred  dtiring  the  Hearings  eventually  pitted 
the  Senate  and  the  military  establishment  against  the  civilian  scientiB±s,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  House  of  Representatives.  Each  House  of  Congress 
consulted  the  White  House  to  see  which  of  its  proposals  mi^t  be  acceptable, 
and  trade-offs  between  various  items  in  the  respective  bills  were  nade  within 
limits  stipulated  by  the  Administration  .  The  precise  mix  of  the  conpromise, 
however,  was  determined  by  the  relationships  and  relative  influence  of  the 


two  Committees  and  their  Chaii-men. 
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Since  February^  when  the  Senate  had  establishad  its  Special  Committee;,  a 
substantiQl  rlvslrv  hid  existed  between  the  two  Houses c  McCormack,  apparently 
distui-bad  by  the  Senate  action,  had  retaliated  by  holding  the  first  Hearings^ 
an  action  which  in  turn  aggravated  J(din30n.  SubseqLuently,  •Wiere  was  relatively 
!lti:le  cooaiiuclcation  or  consultation  between  the  two  committees^  and  those  con- 
tacts which  did  occur  were  principally  made  by  staff  members.  Thus  each  C: 
drevr  up  its  bill  with  a  ceitain  deliberate  disregard  for  the  known  position  of 
the  other. 

On  May2j«__the  Hotise  Committee  tmanimoxisly  reported  out  H.R.  12575,  reflecting 


the  main  latent  of  the  original  Administration  by  draft  providing  final  civilian 

control  throix^  the  Administrator  (formerly  the  Director)  for  the  entire  space 

■s- 
effort o   Indeed,  the  Eouse  proposal  was  more  civilian  than  the  Adminlst£ation 


bill  after  i-hs  May  IP  flni^nfiniP-nt.^  since  the  Committee  had  resisted  Administration 
attempts  to  persuade  it  to  accept  the  rewording  of  Section  2.  In  the  House 
bill,  this  section  directed  the  new  agency  to  imdertake  all  space  activities 
except  such  as  may  be  "peculiar  to  or  primarily  associated  with  the  development 
of  weapons  systems  of  military  operations  or  the  defense  of  the  U.S.  (including 
the  Research  and  Development  necessary  for  the  defense  of  the  U.S.)  in  the 

case  of  which  acxtivities  the  Agency  shall  act  on  behalf  of  or  in  cooperaticn 

300 
with  the  Depaiiiment  of  Defense.'     The  House  feared  that  the  vesting  of  original 

authority  in  the  DQD  for  military  exploitation  of  space  might  hanrper  the  research 

activities  of  the  civilian  agency.  Thus,  division  between  military  and  civilian 

operations  granted  the  military  freedom  to  pursue  broad  Rest arch  and  Development 

-V- 

A  staff  scember  has  described  McCormack's  desire  to  achieve  bipartisan  support 
for  the  Committee  bill.  He  said  that  all  votes  on  provieioris  were  unanimous^ 
although  there  were  some  partisan  "disctjssioas." 
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efforta,  but  continued     at  final  dete         of  the  8p=i  iviilan 

haudfl  In  the  Administrator  of  the  Agency  and  ultinately  in  the  President. 

The  House  bill  also  lncluded.,Jrfeg- ciejluma^  d  -tfelitajcy  Liaison  Cok;- 
in  the  DQD.  Toe  Administrator  was  to  vest  operating  relaticns  with  the  DOD 
in  this  committee  as  well  as  matters  involving  interagency  Jurisdiction  anu  joinc 
activities. ^°^ 

In  case  of  disputes  not  resolved  at  this  level  the  Administrator  or  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  might  refer  the  matter  to  the  President  for  final  deicision. 
In  addition,  the  House  bill  established  an  Atomic  Energy  Liaison  Committee  to 
effecttiate  similar  coordination  with  the  AEC. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Boai"d  was  renamed  the  Aeronautics  and 

Space  Advisor;^'-  Committee,  cotnposed  of  nine  Government  representatives,  including 

I 

three  from  the  PCD,  and  ei^<-  py>v«-hp  o-itV^'O'^-  This  Conanittee  was  a  purely 
advisory  body  which  might  consult  with  the  Administrator  on  national  space  policy 
and  attempt  to  coordinate  programs  of  various  agencies.  With  responsibility  for 
operational  coordination  already  in  the  Liaison  Committee,  overall  policy-making 
fell,  In  effect,  to  the  Administrator  and  the  President,  thereby  constructing 
the  "straight-line  operation"  under  civilian  control  \rfiich  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  the  PSAC  had  originally  favored. 

Finally,  the  House  bill  authorized  the  esta olishment  of  a  Joint  Congress ions 1 
Committee  on  Aeronautics  and  Space;  specified  that  the  Agency  could  engage  in 
programs  of  international  cooperation  under  the  foreign  policy  guidance  of  the 
department  of  State,  and  inserted  patent  provisions  modeled  on  the  stringent 
patent  policy  of  the  AEC. 
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The  bill  went  to  the  floor  on  Jxme  2  and  passed  uneaimously  after  a  rather 

302 
poorly  attended  two-hour  debate.     Eie  only  significant  floor  amendment  was 

to  strike  out  the  provision  for  a  Joint  Cammiifetee »  This  shift  was  due  to  a 
number  of  factors .  Speaker  Rayburn  preferred  a  standing  Committee  in  order  to 
provide  an  inportant  (Jhaimanship  for  Rep.  Overton  Brooks.  The  House  tradi- 
tionally fears  Senate  domination  in  such  bicameral  setiings.  Finally, 
McCornack  himself  came  to  believe  that  the  establishment  of  a  standing  Consnittee 
for  Science  and  Astronautics,  empowered  to  oversee  all  scientific  activities 
including  space,  mi^t  contribute  to  the  eventual  establishment  of  a  Department 
of  Science. -^^ 

Nine  days  after  the  House  passed  its  bill  the  Senate  Committee  reported 
out  S.  3609  as  amended,  -  a  vastly  different  legislative  product.  The  Senate 
bill  provided  for  original  DO©  reeponsibility  in  those  areas  of  space  Research 

and  Deveiopnieat  \rtiich  pertained  to  national  defense,  and  for  Joint  civil-military 

30J[|. 
control  of  the  national  space  program.*^    It  expjBOded  v^>oq  the  Administration's 

amended  wording  of  Section  2:  so  that  "activities  peculiar  to  or  primarily 
associated  with  the  development  of  weapons  systems  or  military  operations  shall 
be  the  respdnsibility  and  under  the  direction  of  the  DOD.     The  Senate  argued 
strongly  for  the  separation  of  the  military  and  civilian  space  missions  on 
the  operational  level.  On  the  one  hand,  it  stated  that  "great  mischief  cotild 
be  lirrought  by  delegating  to  the  civilian  space  agency  authority  over  military 
veaspons  systems  and  military  operations."'^    On  the  other  hand,  the  report 
argued  that  removing  operational  responsibility  for  military  space  projects 
from  the  NASA  would  prevent  the  civilian  agency's  activities  from  being  inun- 
dated by-attontion  to  tho  BilitQiXj]^^^°"''^°°'^  °^  space. 

Addressing  itself  to  other  issues  which  the  House  bill  covered,  the  Senate 
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blll  established  a  Joint  Cotmnittee  for  Space  and  Aeronautics,  authorized  the 
agency  to  pursue  international  cooperative  efforts  under  the  foreign  policy 
direction  of  the  President^  and  Included  patent  provisions  similar  to  those 
of  the  House. 

Ihe  major  innovation  of  the  Senate  hill,  however,  vas  the  establishment 
of  a  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Policy  Boa^.  In  contrast  to  the  limited 
functions  vhich  the  House  and  Administration  bills  had  assigned  to  nhat  the 
Administration  called  the  Board,  the  Senate  established  a  h^^- level,  policy- 
making  orgatu  Despite  Administration  opposition  to  such  an  administrative 
structure,  the  Senate  Conmlttee  viewed  this  Board  as  the  answer  to  the  vexing 
problem  of  general  space  policy-making.  Established  in  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President  and  composed  of  seven  Government  off iciaj.s  (the  Secretary  of 
State,  Secretary  of  Defense,  Administrator  of  MSA,   Chairman  of  the  AEd  and 
representatives  of  three  other  eigencles , only  one  of  which  mightbe  from  the  POD), 
the  Board  was  obviously  a  blue-ribbon  body.-  It  would  direct  the^HASA  and  the 
DOD  —  the  tvo  operating  space  agencies  —  and  coordinate  the  work  of  ten 
other  principal  GroverSment-ageaclea-lnterested  in  space  explol"tej>ion. 

The  sinate  report  argued  that  "any  differences  arising  among  the  agencies 
concerned  in  the  coiurse  of  the  execution  of  their  functions  must  be  estab- 
lished at  a  governmental  level  higher  than  that  occupied  by  any  of  those 
operational  agencies . "^^  Interposed  between  the  operating  agencies  and  the 
President,  the  Board  was  to  conduct  a  continuing  survey  of  space  activities, 
reconmend  a  comprehensive  program  in  aeronautics  and  space  e:iqploitation, 
designate  responsibility  for  major  projects,  and  resolve  inter-agency  conflicts: 
in  sum,  eveolve  national  policy  in  space.  Its  role  in  relation  to  aeronautics 
and  space  would  be  "comparable  to  that  of  the  National  Security  Coiincil  with 
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respect  to  the  integration  of  the  foreign  and  military  policies  of  the  U.S."  ^ 
Like  the  ISC  as  veil,  it  would  function  as  a  statutory,  policy-making  body 
vested  with  adminlBtrative  responsibility  and  held  accountable  to  Congress, 
throu^  the  President.  To  support  its  functions,  the  Senate  authorized  the 
Board  to  employ  an  Executive  Director  and  other  specialized  staff. 

The  structure  and  functions  of  the  Policy  Board  reflect  the  Senate's  con- 
viction that  no  ginglgjBgency  could  be  assigned  total  responsibility  for  the     ; 
spafie^CifiliL^  They  also  reveal  the  Senate's  assumption  that  the  military 
interest  in  space  would  thereby  not  be  abridged o  While  the  Board  had  a  civilian 
majority  in  membership,  the  military  departments  would  be  inclroded  at  this 
highest  echelon  of  space  policy-making o  In  addition,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  - 
but  not  the  Administrator  of  NASA  -  was  authorized  to  appeal  separately  to  the 
'President  in  any  case  where  action  or  inaction  by  the  Boax^  seemed  to  threaten 
his  space  mission. 

On  June  l6  the  Senate  unanimously  passed  H.  R.  12575  as  amended  by  the  entire 
text  of  S.  3609  ■>  The  sole  iinportant  amendment  on  the  floor  was  offered  by 
Johnson,  striking  out  the  patent  provisions  pending  review  by  the  Conference 
Committee.  With  its  passage,  the  alignments  in  the  final  struggle  to  pass 
a  space  act  were  drawn.  The  Senatehadtaken  a  stand  on  the  divl^on  of 
functions  between  the  DC©  and  the  NASA  which  aligneditfielf  with  the  Administration 


(in  its  latest  position)  and  against  the  Hoiise.  [But  so  far  as  Ifb?  mechaniams 
providing  for  national  space  policy-making  were  concerned  it  placed  itself  in 
opposition  tn  >>f>t,^the_Adminlstration  and  the  House. 

Shortly  after  the  Senate- passed  its  bill  communications  between  the  two 
committees  broke  off  almost  completely,  with  neither  body  apparently  disposed 
to  compromise.  The  House  considered  its  bill  close  to  the  original  Administration 
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proposal.  The  Senate  held  the  poBition  that  its  bill  alone  recognized  the  char- 
acteristica  of  urgency  and  breadth  necessary  for  a  successful  space  program. 

Prelitninary  attempts  to  resolve  differences  at  the  staff  level  failed. 
For  several  veeks  the  only  contacts  between  the  committees  vere  those  betveen 
Mrs.  Ellene  Gallovay,  special  consultant  to  the  Senate  Committee,  and 
Dr.  Charles  Sheldon,  associate  staff  director  of  the  House  Committee,  tdio  could 
meet  in  the  neutral  territory  of  the  Legislative  Reference  Service."'  ''    The 
House  staff  tried  subsequently  to  extend  contacts  vlthout  success.  Tbey  believed 
that  Johnson  was  striving  to  increase  his  bargaining  position  by  holdii^g  out  for 
the  Senate  bill  or  not  at  all. 

At  this  impasse,  the  >Qiite  House  reentered  the  areM.  The  stimulxis  seemed 


to  come  from  Senator  Jdhason.  One  Sunday  late  in  June  or  early  July,  when 

310 
Dr.  Killian  was  in  Boston,  the  Majority  Leader  called  on  the  President. 

During  this  interview  the  President  -  reputedly  for  reasons  not  directly  related 

to  the  space  program  -  agreed  to  a  modified  version  of  the  Policy  Board. 

When  Killian  returned,  the  President  informed  him  of  his  wishes.  With 

Administration  concxuTence,  and  with  a  record  of  support  for  Administration 

space  policies,  HcCormack  was  now  persuaded  to  reconsider  the  House  position. 


In  this  atmosphere  and  vt\ki.  two  major  outstanding  issues  settled  —  the  wording 

of  SectiHjU"  g  tiud-^fehe-4aterageagy_comgination  mechanisms  —  negotiations  for 

a  conference  committee  meeting  reopened.  The  issues  at  hand  were  the  fprnulctloa 

of  Congressional  Committees;  provisions  for  international  cooperation,  and  patent 

procedures.  Both  Houses  agreed  that  the  agency  could  engage  in  international 

cooperative  ventures  under  the  foreign  policy  guidance  of  the  President."' 

The  Senate  abandoned  its  densind  for  a  Joint  Comnittee  and  accepted  two  Standing 
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COHsnittees.  The  Hoiise  accepted  the  Senate  patent  provisions.    These  staff 
soundings  cooipleted,  the  Conference  Conmittee  net  for  one  session  on  July  15 
with  Johnson  in  the  chair.  The  agreements  were  ratified  and  the  conference 
accepted  the  bill.** 

In  addition  to  these  coDQ>r(»aise  proposals  reached  in  ccmference,  the  final 
bill  contained  those  agreements  nsade  by  the  two  Houses  with  the  Administration. 
Section  2  finally  read:  "(aeronautics  and  space  activities)  shall  be  the 
responsibility  of  and  shall  be  directed  by  a  civilian  agency  exercising  control 
over  aeronautics  and  space  activities  sponsored  by  the  U.S.  except  that  activi- 
ties peculiar  to  or  primarily  associated  with  the  development  of  weapons  systems, 
military  pperations,  or  the  defense  of  the  U.S.  (including  the  Research  and 
Development  necessary  to  make  effective  provision  for  the  defense  of  the  U.S.) 
shall  be  the  responsibility  of  and  shall  be  directed  by  the  DOD.""^   This 
wording  represents  a  victory  for  the  Senate  althouE^h^incorporating  the  clarifying 
language  about  Research  and  Development  written  by  the  House. 


■"'  These  granted  title  to  the  NASA  except  under  certain  specified  conditions  in 
which  the  Administrator  could  waive  title  to  the  contractor.  The  provisions 
were  ^fritten  in  the  O'Mahoney  subcommittee  on  Monopoly  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee.  During  Jvme  the  patent  attorneys  of  the  APLA  and  their  clients  had 
argued  in  favor  of  the  original  Administration  assumptica  that  NASA  patent 
procedures  would  follow  the  DQD,  vesting  patent  ri^ts  in  the  contractor  in 
exchange  for  free  use  of  the  patented  Invention  by  the  Government.  Resisting 
such  pressures,  the  Senate  wrote  in  restrictive  provisions.  See  ibid,  section 
305. 

■!:-»• 

The  conference  bill  was  principally  drafted  by  the  House  Staff,  see  Griffith, 

Chapter  IX.  The  House  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics  was  established 

on  Jxay  21  in  House  Resolve  58O  on  the  basis  of  H.  R.  Report  #1837,  "Amending 

the  Rules  of  the  House  to  provide  for  a  Conmittee  on  Science  and  Astronautics, 

The  Senate  amended  its  rules  to  create  a  Cannittee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 

Seicnes  in  Senate  Resolve  #327  on  the  basis  of  Senate  Report  #1925 o 
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Section  20^«-  provided  for  a  Civilian-MiHtai'y  Liaison  Committee  congposed 
of  representetives  from  the  DQD,  the  services,  and  the  NASA.  This  organ  woiild 
permit  the  two  agencies  to  consixlt  and  inform  each  other  on  matters  within 
their  respective  jurisdictions.  Its  structure  deparbed  slightly  from  the 
original  Hovise  proposal,  since  it  was  no  longer  placed  in  the  DOD,  but  it  was 
designed  to  provide  the  project-level  coordination  \Aiich  the  House  had  deemed 
necessaiy  for  effective  collaboration  in  space. 

What  had  been  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Board  in  the  Administration 
proposal,  the  Aeronautics  and  Space  Advisory  Committee  in  the  Hoiise  billj,  and 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Policy  Boai*d  in  "the  Senate  bill,  finally 
becatre  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Srace  Co\inpil.  This  nine-member  advisory 
organ  was  to  be  contposed  of  the  President  as  chairman,  the  Secretaries  of 


State  and  Defense,  the  Administrator  of  NASA,  the  Chairman  of  the  AEC,  one 
other  representative  of  the  Federal  Cioveramentj  and  not  more  than  three  private 
citizens  appointed  by  the  President.  It  was  authorized  to  enqjloy  a  staff  and 
was  to  advise  the  President  on  all  activities  authorized  by  the  Act.  Specifi- 
cally, the  Council  would  survey  all  aeronautical  and  space  activities  of  all 
U.S.  Government  agencies  engaged  in  such  programs j  develop  "a  comprehensive 
program  of  aeronautics  and  space  activities  to  be  conducted  by  the  agencies 
of  the  U.S.  Government. '"^^   While  now  an  advisory  agency  rather  than  the 
public  administrative  organ  which  the  Senate  had  demanded,  its  functions  and 
high  level  composition  clearly  resemble  the  Senate's  proposal. 

The  Bill  passed  both  Houses  on  the  day  of  the  Conference,  and  Eisenhower 

31^ 
signed  it  into  law  as  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958  on  Jt^^29. 

"In  the  long  view  of  history, "  Johnson  proclaimed  a  month  later,  possibly^e 

Eost  itaportont  step  we  took  duriiag  this  session  was  to  establish  an  agency  to 
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315 
guide  America 'b  effort  in  the  exploration  of  outer  space. '""^  '^ 

Concluaion 

The  passage  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958  was  generally 
vieved  by  informed  observers  as  a  'Victory"  for  the  ssifi)atillc_coinmunity.  From 
one  perspective  this  interpi'etation  seems  plausible.  KACA,  the  oldest  scienti- 
fic enterprise  within  the  federal  government,  had  been  preserved  and  i^invigor- 
ated.  The  military  had  not  assumed  prinary  responsibility  over  the  total  space 
mission.   Spokesmen  for  science  had  participated  directly  in  the  drafting  of 
the  Administration's  legislation  and  had  indeed  shaped  its  key  concepts. 
Scientists  outside  and  within  the  government  had  generally  united  in  their 
preferences  for  an  independent  civilian-based  space  agency,  emphasizing  the  explor- 
ation of  outer  space  as  a  pursuit  of  knowledge  as  well  as  a  strengthening  of 
the  nation's  security.  Except  for  the  establishment  of  the  Space  Covincil, 
the  revision  of  Section  2  of  the  Act  and  the  reconstrxiction  of  the  Advisory 
Board,  no  uajor  amendments  to  the  initial  bill  had  occurred. 

Yet  a  moment's  reflection  on  the  events  and  actions  incident  to  the  Act 

sharply  modifies  this  plausible  interpretation.  For  one  thing,  the  interests 

of  the  scientists  werejbareg  hy  nthcr  pgyn'r"''  m  l"i'il  iri M*  r'Og^   A 

separate  civilian  agency,  a  clear  orientation  on  the  peace  time  uses  of  a 

space  program,  served  the  political  and  budgetary  pvirposes  of  tha_Administration 

/ ■ 

very  well.  IThey  also  reflected  the  convictions  of  "generalist  administrators  " 

ably  represented  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Tae   single  executive,  the  limited 

role  of  the  Advisory  Board,  the  retention  by  the  Presidency  of  responsibility  for 

coordinating  the  military  and  civilian  aspects  of  the  program  were  basis  tenets 

of  established  administrative  doctrine  as  practiced  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
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They  vere  also  sharp  departures  from  the  traditional  organizational  preferences 
of  scientists  \iho  heretofore  had  preferred  multi-headed  agencies  and  heavy 


management  representation  by  scientists  jrawn  from  the  private  world.  Thiie, 
the  scientists'  initial  position  was  both  basically  si^pported  by  these  forces 
and  refined  and  modified  by  their  particular  desires. 

Two  other  points  should  be  noted.  First,  where  the  organizational  and 
management  philosophy  of  the  scientists  appeared  to  threaten  the  interests  of 
the  military,  they  did  not  prevail.  The  military  mission  remained  protected 
in  large  measure  to  the  degree  satisfactory  to  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  the  Air  Force.  Indeed,  the  Air  Force  siipport  of  liASA  as  an 
alternative  to  a  strong  ARPA  may  well  have  been  a  decisive  factor  in  limiting 
the  Intensity  and  scope  of  the  opposition  of  the  defense  establishment.  Most 
important  of  all,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  led  by  lyndon  J«Anson, 
succeeded  in  broadening  the  conception  of  the  space  program  and  identifying 
It  as  a  major  national  program  far  beyond  the  expectations  and  even  the  desires 


of  the  scientists  and  their  allies  within  the  office  of  the  President.  Johnson's 


concept  of  a  Space  Council  which  Institutionalized  the  hl^  priority  he  placed 

aa.  the  program,  his  equal  emphasis  on  military  and  civilian  aspects,  and  the 

sense  of  urgency  which  he  attached  to  the  total  tmdertaklng  triiunphed  both 

over  the  Administration  and  the  House  Committee  representation  of  the  Administration. 

In  a  fundamental  way  it  was  a  broadly  conceived  and  dramatic  program  \Alch  emerged 

responsive  to  the  political  impact  of  ^nitnlk,  rather  than  a  carefully  designed 

reasoned  policy  for  the  support  of  science  per  se. 

The   Influence  of  these  other  components  of  the  political  porcess  can  lead 
a  thou^tful  observer  to  doubt  not  only  that  science  "did  it  alone"  but  also  to 
question  whether  science  as  a  polltlcial  force  could  ever  do  it  alone.  Prior  to  \ 


Sputnlk  I  the  scientific  backing  and  participation  in  the  original  Vanguard 
program  had  not  been  sufficient .  After  Sputnik  II  the  values  the  acientific 
community  espoused  were  clearly  Joined  vith  other  va3.ueB  before  the  conTiict 
vas  resolved  and  the  space  mission  defined. 

Two  coQclusicns  would  seem  to  follovc  First,  that  the  public  management 
of  the  space  enterprise  after  I958  involved  the  purstiit  of  policy  objectives 
vhlch  go  far  beyond  the  scientific  benefits  to  be  derived  fron  space  ej^loration 
and  even  beyond  thoae  dlacemlble  for  national^ecuri4^  A  successful  adminis- 
tration of  the  program  requires,  so  the  history  of  the  legislation  suggests, 
the  simultaneous  pursuit  of  a  number  of  objectives,  some  clearly  non-scientific 
in  character.  Second,  if  the  scientists  and  their  spokesmen  were  to  continue 
to  achieve  a  substantial  number  of  their  aims  they  would  have  to  proceed  in 


concert  vith  their  allies  and  in  conflictjgith  theJij'__adverBarie8 »  This  enact- 
ment of  the  law  did  not  mean  the  end  of  politics  in  the  space  program.  It 
aimply  signalled  a  tentative  and  discernible  employment  of  forces.  For  men 
concerned  vith  the  overall  scientific  strength  of  the  nation,  the  quality 
of  Research  end  Development,  and  the  training  and  recruitment  of  new  scientific 
talent,  NASA  in  I958  vas  the  beginning  of  i>olitlcal  activity,  not  the  endo 
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